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T 
A telegrams from Warsaw reporting great Polish 
victories. If they were all to be accepted at 
their face value it would appear that the tide had 
definitely turned and that the whole of the Red Armies 
in Poland were in imminent danger of destruction. 
Some of the reports indeed make these statements 
in so many words. Such things, however, do not 
happen. It is clear that the Russian forces advancing 
on Warsaw have been held up by a strong Polish rally, 
and that the scattered groups of Red cavalry which 
have been operating in the “corridor” have had to 
beat a hasty retreat. But it would be unwise to 
assume that the Polish “ victory”’ amounts to much 
more than that. It is worth remembering that, except 
in the case of the Allied force which operated in the 
Archangel area, the Allied press has never received 
reliable reports concerning anti-Bolshevik military 
operations. Even where able correspondents like Dr. 
Harold Williams, who accompanied Denikin’s advance 
and retreat, were concerned, the position from a news 
point of view was no better. Those who gauged the 
situation by the official Moscow reports were right, 
those who gauged it by anti-Bolshevik reports were 
wrong. That is a matter of history with which all 
news editors are or should be acquainted; but they 
do not always act upon their knowledge in their pre- 
sentation of the news. They appear to assume that 
most people like to be regaled with exaggerated 
hopes. And possibly they are right. 


* *” * 





the moment of writing there is a flood of 


Warsaw has not fallen, however. That in itself is 
@ very important fact, in relation to the prospects of 
the Minsk negotiations. The French are stated to 


be bringing all possible moral pressure to bear upon 
the Poles to induce them to refuse the Russian terms. 
The saving of Warsaw will undoubtedly re- inforce that 
tendency and is so far unfortunate. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to wish that the Polish capital 
should be handed over to the tender mercies of the 
Red soldiery. Those therefore, like ourselves, who 
desire only an early peace on just and reasonable 
terms, must regard the present situation with exceed- 
ingly mixed feelings. We do not think that anyone 
can any longer entertain any serious doubt as to the 
sincerity of the intentions of the Russian Government 
towards Poland. The president of the Russian dele- 
gation at Minsk has declared that all the discussions 
of the Conference are to be public, and full permission 
for foreign press correspondents to attend has been 
given. That can only mean that the Russians intend 
to make a good impression upon the democracies of 
the world, or, in other words, that they intend to 
negotiate on very generous lines with full respect for 
the independence of Poland and with none of the 
alleged ‘‘ secret conditions.” Nevertheless, the pros- 
pects of the Conference do not at the moment seem to 
be bright. For if the French can prevent it—and 
unfortunately they probably can—the Polish repre- 
sentatives will not be reasonable. With such a people, 
absolutely crushing defeat seems to be an indispensable 
preliminary to serious negotiations. The Russians 
may be obliged to go on until Warsaw falls. 
* * * 


The Anglo-French Entente, ruptured last week by 
the action of the French Government, has not been 


repaired. We trust it will never be repaired. What 
is wanted is not the patching up of the old under- 
standing, the raison d'étre of which has ceased to exist, 
but the creation of an entirely new understanding, 
founded not on common enmities—for we have none— 
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but on common interests and ideals—if we can dis- 
cover any. That they are discoverable we have no 
doubt, but in existing circumstances it does not seem 
very likely that they will be discovered. For our main 
common interest is peace, and our main common ideal 
is democracy, and for the moment the French Govern- 
ment appears to take very little interest in either; 
its energies being exclusively absorbed in what to most 
Englishmen must appear as an almost fantastic attempt 
to re-establish in Europe a “‘ balance of power ” favour- 
able to France. We call it fantastic because it assumes 
that the present distribution of friendships and en- 
mities in Europe is likely to be permanent. In Paris 
Austria is still regarded as an “enemy,” Italy still 
as a “ friend ’’—for no reason except that they were so 
in the late war. In point of fact France has now 
no friends in the diplomatic sense. As one of the 
most illustrious of modern Frenchmen, M. Anatole 
France, wrote the other day: ‘‘ What have we done 
with our Allies ? What has become of our friendships ? 
Not one remains to us. We have worn them all out 
by our arrogance, our suspicious temper, and by a 
bellicose ardour that one is surprised to see surviving 
so long and cruel a war.” That is the truth. 
* * * 


If the action taken by the French Government last 
week in recognising General Wrangel should indeed 
prove to be the end of the Entente it is as well that the 
real causes of the break should be clearly understood. 
The main cause, no doubt, is the fundamental incom- 
patability of the respective political outlooks of France 
and Great Britain. But in so far as responsibility for 
the rupture can be assigned to any particular agency, 
we feel no doubt but that it must be assigned to the 
Times newspaper. Just three weeks ago we pointed 
out the danger of the policy of the Times, in that, 
with its great authority abroad, it was entirely mis- 
leading foreign statesmen as to the real condition of 
English public opinion. In echoing the views of the 
French press it was representing a body of opinion 
which in this country is practically non-existent. We 
suggested that this policy had already had some very 
unfortunate consequences and that “other conse- 
quences, not less unfortunate, may become apparent 
quite soon in more than one quarter—unless the Times 
can be converted once more into a British newspaper.” 
We apologise for quoting ourselves—but they have 
become apparent even sooner than we expected. The 
French Government’s stroke was undoubtedly founded 
on a belief that the Times, with its almost slavish 
attachment to the French Alliance, represented a 
substantial volume of English public opinion ; and that 
Mr. Lloyd George would be forced into line. Nothing 
of the kind has happened or could have happened. 
And the result is a rupture which Mr. Lloyd George 
will heal only on his own terms—or not at all. 

* . * 


There appeared in the Westminster Gazette on Tuesday 
a very remarkable article written from Paris by Sir 
Thomas Barclay, who knows perhaps more about 
France and French opinion than any other Englishman. 
The object of the article was to describe “the real 
grievance’ of France against England. And the real 
grievance, according to Sir Thomas, is this: The 
French hold that we (and the Americans) are primarily 





responsible for the damage done to the devastated 
areas of France, in so far as it was done by British 
or American guns; and that therefore we ought to 
pay France an indemnity for reparation purposes, 
subsequently recovering the amount, if possible, from 
Germany. It might be interesting to follow this 
amazing theory to some of its logical conclusions— 
to estimate, for example, the sum which France will 
owe to Poland for the damage done by the munitions 
which she is forwarding to Warsaw to be used in 
operations directed by a French General. But it is 
really only necessary to state the proposition, to 
demonstrate the utter impossibility of anything that 
can be called a genuine “‘ understanding” between 
Great Britain and France. We think in different 
terms, reason from different premises, and view the 
whole problem of Europe from entirely different angles. 
In so far as we can hope to work together it can ob- 
viously only be on the basis of very clearly formulated 
obligations on both sides. It is certainly not safe 
to assume any spontaneous agreement or mutual 
understanding. For the fact is that we do not under- 
stand one another. 
* * * 


The understanding which has been arrived at between 
the Czecho-Slovaks, the Jugo-Slavs and the Rumanians 
may prove to be of very great importance to the future 
peace and stability of South-Eastern Europe. It 
appears to be primarily an agreement for economic 
co-operation, but it may be supposed that questions 
of military co-operation in certain eventualities have 
not been ignored. It is possible that Austria also will 
join the new Entente. It may be objected that this 
Entente is founded merely upon a common fear of, 
and hostility towards, Hungary, and that is to a certain 
extent undoubtedly true. But, as far at any rate as 
the Czechs and the Jugo-Slavs are concerned, it is 
founded also on a very real community of sentiment 
and desire for co-operation between the two peoples. 
We do not want to see the creation of any new offensive 
or defensive alliances in South-Eastern Europe, for 
such alliances are apt to breed unnecessary fears and 
undesirable ambitions. But the danger presented by 
the present regime in Hungary is a very real thing, 
and it is impossible to blame her neighbours for taking 
precautions. One day, we trust, the League of Nations 
will render such precautions superfluous; but that 
day is not yet. In any case, plans for economic 
co-operation between any of the succession states of 
the late Austrian Empire are very much to be welcomed. 


* * * 


Five appointments to the new Indian governorships 
are announced as a prelude to the reform schemes 
which, after the autumn elections, is due to come into 
operation in January next. The choice of Lord Sinha 
as Governor of Behar and Orissa is, of course, the 
most noteworthy. This is the first definite step in 
the policy of associating Indians with executive 
authority of a more direct kind than they have exer- 
cised in the highest post hitherto open to them, namely, 
membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Lord 
Sinha, as the first Indian to be given a peerage or ad- 
mitted to ministerial office, was the inevitable first 
Indian provincial governor. His experience and intel- 
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lectual gifts are not surpassed by any Anglo-Indian, 
and he knows the administration through and through. 
It remains now to be seen how the senior members of 
the Civil Service in Behar and Orissa will react to the 
innovation. The other four appointments are of the 
orthodox kind. The headship of the Punjab, as also 
of the United Provinces, is unchanged, Sir Edward 
Maclagan and Sir Harcourt Butler becoming governors. 
Sir Frank Sly is to be the first Governor of the Central 
Provinces, where he has worked for some thirty years. 
Sir William Marris, the first Governor of Assam, is 
one of the younger Indian administrators who have 
been active in working out the new scheme and in 
preparing official India for its reception. The three 
presidency governors remain for the inauguration of 
the new constitution. The next important appointment 
is that of Viceroy. It will not be Mr. Montagu, 
despite the vigorous Indian agitation on his behalf. If 
the Government is wise it will offer the post, not to 
some amiable and ornamental peer, but to the ablest 
and most enlightened statesman on its list of eligibles. 
* * * 


The expulsion of the leader of the British Labour 
Party and his colleague Mr. Gosling from France 
by M. Millerand’s Government was on the face of it a 
tactical blunder, which could serve only to make the 
relations between the two countries more strained and 
to increase the possibility of action by the British 
miners and transport workers to prevent the export of 
coal to France. Mr. Adamson and Mr. Gosling are two 
of the most moderate of British Labour leaders, arid 
would be most unlikely to play an extremist part. 
Moreover, they are officials respectively of the Miners’ 
and of the Transport Workers’ Federations, and thus 
represent precisely the groups on which the coal supply 
of France depends. We do not know what advice they 
gave tothe French Labour leaders ; but clearly they were 
allowed ample time to say whatever they had to say, so 
that, before any action was taken against them, any mis- 
chief which the French Government feared had already 
been done. Inthese circumstances, their expulsion was 
a mere piece of folly, calculated to embitter the Labour 
movements of both countries. The ways of the French 
Government are indeed strange; they act as if their 
principal object was to make as many enemies as possible 
in all quarters. It must be admitted, however, that 
our own Government has behaved quite as foolishly— 
as, for instance, when, last year, at the instigation of 
Sir Basil Thompson’s department it expelled the 
harmless French Socialist leader, M. Longuet. 

* * - 


The formation of Local Councils of Action on the 
model of the National Council has been proceeding 
apace during the week. There is some discussion as to 
whether these Councils, and the National Council itself, 
ought to continue in existence when the present emer- 
gency is over. Except in the case of the National 
Council, the question is not in most cases a very real 
one; for, save that they are rather more completely 
representative, the Local Councils of Action do not 
usually differ much from the existing Trades Councils 
and Local Labour Parties. The difference is thus 
largely one of attitude rather than of personnel or 
organisation, and consists mainly in the fact that the 
Councils of Action exist for the purpose of doing some- 





thing definite. They are therefore likely to survive at 
least until the whole Russian question is decisively 
cleared up; but, unless some new and definite issue 
demanding united action arises to hold them together, 
it is unlikely that they will maintain their existence 
under normal conditions. The conditions, however, 
show no sign of being normal for some time yet, and the 
Irish situation, if it continues to go from worse to worst, 
might possibly furnish a reason for the maintenance of 
the organisation called into bting for the purpose of 


dealing with the Polish war. 
* * * 


The building Trade Unions, with the agreement of 
the employers, have definitely rejected the Government's 
proposals for dilution and “‘ payment by results ”’ in the 
building industry. Payment by results is regarded as 
unsuited to most types of building work, in which 
owing to the influence of weather conditions and the 
state of the materials used it produces quite inequitable 
results. As for dilution, the Unions point out that, of 
58,000 bricklayers in this country, only 7,000, or 18 per 
cent., are as yet engaged on building dwellings—for 
carpenters and painters the corresponding figures, as 
given by Dr. Addison in the House of Commons on 
Monday, are as low as 4 per cent. and 1 per cent. respec- 
tively—the rest being employed in all manner of work 
from factory extensions to luxury building. No doubt 
the Unions are wrong in holding that if all these 58,000 
bricklayers were properly utilised there would be enough 
of them to deal with all the socially desirable jobs, but 
it is easy,to understand that while these proportions 
remain the ordinary bricklayer simply will not listen 
to talk of dilution. We believe, however, that if hous- 
ing work were put in proper order, and a reasonable 
proportion of the supply of workers diverted to house- 
building, dilution in certain firms could still be secured 
by agreement. The pre-war proportion of bricklayers 
on housing work proper was about 40; it has now 
sunk to 18. Let the Government get it up to 50, 
and the Trade Unions may be expected to become 


**reasonable.” 
~ a * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—There is a belief 
that the Government intends shortly to concentrate its 
forces for an attack upon the Sinn Fein arbitration 
courts. A passage in Lord Birkenhead’s speech in the 
House of Lords in the discussion on the new Coercion 
Bill pointed that way. The Bill gives the Government 
power to “‘ create new offences ’’—as if there were not 
current enough old offences to keep everyone busy !|— 
and participation in Sinn Fein arbitration courts will, no 
doubt, be one of these new offences. It is not as yet 
an Offence ; nevertheless, last week an important sitting 
of one of these courts, at Cork, was broken up by the 
military, and the presiding genius, the Lord Mayor (a 
successor to the Alderman who was murdered a few 
months ago) found himself in gaol. According to Sinn 
Fein propaganda, membership of the Volunteers is also 
to be included among the new offences. By such 
inclusion the Government would be in a position to 
imprison some 200,000 Irishmen of military age (many 
more if it takes cognisance of the “ Ulster ”’ warriors), 
a course of action which has been proposed as one way 
in which peace by coercion could be achieved in Ireland. 
Meanwhile the idea of peace by conciliation is making 
extraordinary headway among Southern Unionists, 
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especially those who have been connected with Irish 
ddministration. What troubles the Government, how- 
ever, is not that these peop.e should “‘ accept’? Home 
Rule (the Government also “accepts’’ Home Rule, and 
it does not get us much farther), but that they should 
repudiate wholly and refuse to assist the Government’s 
scheme for “ restoring order ”’ in Ireland. 


* * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—A serviceable result 
of the loosening of the diplomatic knot between ourselves 
and France should be to restore to the House of Commons 

its natural leader and to the Prime Minister his former interest 
in domestic politics. In other words, if France is to be allowed 
to go her own way and England to attend to her own affairs— 
which is the latest cry in quarters not unfriendly to the head of 
the Government—it almost follows that Mr. Lloyd George must 
seek a fresh outlet for his released energies at home. Some such 
readjustment of political values has been foreshadowed for some 
time past, usually in conjunction with rumours pointing to a 
probable change of occupation, and possibly of scene, for Mr. 
Bonar Law. Thus the autumn epilogue may yet mean the re- 
writing of the play. 
* * 

“Why not let Mr. Law be our peripatetic Supreme Councillor? 
If Mr. Lloyd George, in his new zeal for Parliamentary institu- 
tions, decides to settle at Westminster for a time, the Unionist 
leader must more than ever become a fifth wheel to the coach. 
Even now, with all his amiability and willingness to submerge, 
he is one of the embarrassments of the Coalition—a kind of 
vice-regent whose mere presence on the stage tends to keep the 
ruler dodging tactfully about in the wings. To transfer the 
unfortunate statesman to the Lords would be merely to hand 
on the difficulty to Lord Curzon—who may yet, however, be 
constrained to choose between that encumbrance and the accept- 
ance of his colleague as Foreign Office over-lord. 


* * * 


Labour and Ireland—these, I am told, are now the Prime 
Minister’s chief preoccupations. What he may do, or attempt 
to do, about them, he himself might find it hard to say at the 
moment. Another general election? That has been discussed ; 
though, from the Government point of view, favourable ground 
for such a step on any issue likely to be forced by Labour would 
seem to be out of the question, since it is presumed that the 
Council of Action would only act when it knew the nation to be 
solid in its support. Nevertheless, Ministers are genuinely per- 
turbed by the latest move, Mr. Lloyd George perhaps most of all. 
I do not say that he leans to the idea of an election on the mere 
theory of Direct Action. What I do suggest is that he expects, 
and possibly hopes, to see the next election fought on some 
inopportune application of that doctrine. 


* * . 


As to Ireland, I find myself entirely unimpressed by the state- 
ment that Ministers intend to stand or fall by their so-called 
Home Rule scheme. Turned inside out already, the scheme is 
pretty certain before long to be turned upside down as well. 
Even so, it will still be the Government of Ireland Bill, and as 
long as the title and the repealing clause remain, the Prime 
Minister, I suppose, will be entitled to claim that he has stood 
by his policy. I learn in this connection that when Parliament 
reassembles he is to be pressed from his own side to take personal 
charge of the Bill, a step which would be about the best proof 
he could offer of his desire to make it a reality—short, to be sure, 
of intimating to Sir Edward Carson that, like M. Millerand, he 
might go his own way. 

« * * 

Without attempting to predict the fate of the Bill should it 
ever reach the House of Lords, I think it worth noting that the 
Unionist peers now habitually take their orders, not from Lord 
Curzon or any other Minister, but from Lord Salisbury—as, 
for example, on the Mines Bill, and more conspicuously in the 
recent Dyer debate. Though not the most intelligent of the 
Cecil brothers (for even primogeniture has its limitations), Lord 
Salisbury is the one Cecil who has made solid headway in this 
Parliament, and who now wields considerable political power. 
In 1916 Mr. Lloyd George threatened to resign if the Lords 
thwarted his first Home Rule attempt. Does the threat, I 
wonder, hold good in respect of the present Bill ? 





THE GREAT INSURRECTION 


INCE the Council of Action was formed the 
public has been assured a great many times 
and with all possible emphasis that there was 

never any real danger of war with Russia about Poland, 
and that the action taken by Labour, besides being 
unconstitutional, was entirely unnecessary. The Prime 
Minister described it as “swinging a sledge hammer 
against an open door for purposes of display.” ‘ Of 
course,”’ he said, ‘“‘I know why it was done. It was done 
merely in order to impress the public with the idea that 
they did it and that had it not been for this dire threat 
the country might have been plunged into war.” 
Mr. Lloyd George may, of course, have supposed this 
to be true. His own political actions are so habitually 
governed by such motives that he may really have 
believed that the formation of the Council of Action 
was inspired, solely or mainly, by a desire on the part 
of Labour leaders to secure credit for stopping a war 
which they well knew was never going to take place. 
We doubt, however, whether he believed anything of 
the kind. Quite naturally he was very annoyed, 
partly, we may suppose, because Labour had in fact 
secured—inalienably—a very substantial share of the 
credit which he hoped to monopolise, and partly 
because after he had been waiting for months for an 
opportunity of fighting Labour on the issue of Direct 
Action, Labour had suddenly employed that weapon 
in a manner which made it impossible for him to take 
up the challenge. And in making the suggestion we 
have quoted he was probably merely expressing his 
annoyance in characteristic fashion. 

Other people, however, may have taken the sug- 
gestion more seriously, and it is therefore worth 
examining. The truth is that when the Council of 
Action was formed there was a very real danger of this 
country being involved in a new war against Russia— 
or if there was not Mr. Lloyd George himself was the 
only person who could possibly know that there was 
not. The Labour leaders knew, of course, what the 
Prime Minister’s own views on the subject were, but 
he has so often during the past two years given way, 
to his colleagues or to the French, on Russian issues, 
that it was impossible for anyone to know that on this 
occasion he was determined to stiffen his knees. 
Moreover, was he ?—before Labour acted. The indica- 
tions were all the other way. In the original Note to 
Moscow from Spa on July 11th it was declared that if 
Russia refused an armistice and insisted on invading 
Poland, Great Britain and France would come to the 
assistance of Poland “with all the means at their 
disposal,’’ that is to say, would definitely go to war 
with Russia. This grave threat was repeated in the 
British Note of July 20th. On August 4th the British 
Government sent what was generally described as an 
“ultimatum ”’ to the Soviet Government, referring 
to the delay in the opening of negotiations and declaring 
in clear and specific terms that if the Russian army 
took advantage of this delay to continue its advance 
into ethnographical Poland the situation contemplated 
in the Notes of July 11th and 20th would be deemed to 
have arisen. The Prime Minister read this ultimatum 
in the House of Commons on August 5th, and dwelt 
solemnly upon the extreme gravity of the situation. 
On August 7th it was announced that an unsatisfactory 
reply had been received from Moscow. On August 8th 
the two Prime Ministers met at Lympne, and on the 9th 
it was announced that in view of the reply of the Soviet 
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Government the Conference had referred the whole 
matter to its naval and military advisers. On that 
same day Labour moved and the Council of Action 
came into being. Next morning it was announced that 
grave decisions had been arrived at at Lympne and 
that the Navy had received certain “ preliminary 
orders.” It was notorious that the French Government 
wanted war and, equally notorious, that Mr. Churchill 
would precipitate war if he could. The Times and the 
Morning Post had been clamouring for war for a week, 
declaring that Great Britain’s honour and most vital 
interests were at stake. Moreover, the Red armies 
were advancing into ethnographical Poland more 
rapidly than ever; the “situation contemplated ” 
had plainly arisen; we were bound either to go to war 
with Russia or to repudiate our “ultimatum” of 
August 4th. Finally, the French Government, with 
which ours was officially stated to be in ‘‘ complete 
agreement,”’ had begun to act. 

In face of all this we are now told that there was 
never any real danger of war, and that Labour ought 
to have known it and did know it! The “ ultimatum,” 
which was despatched to Moscow only four days before 
the Council of Action was created (and which the 
Bolsheviks defied and have been defying ever since) was 
meaningless! The grave tones in which the Prime 
Minister read it to the House were mere play-acting ! 
The reference to the naval and military advisers was 
purposeless! The “ preliminary orders ’’ to the Navy 
were mere waste-paper! No doubt Mr. Lloyd George 
has his own peculiar and often successful methods, but 
he can hardly expect Labour or anyone else always to 
fathom them. On Monday, in answer to a question, he 
declared that “the policy of the Government with 
regard to Poland and Russia, . . which was defined 
at Spa and again at Lympne, and has been fully 
expounded to this House, would appear to differ in 
no way from that enunciated at the Labour Confer- 
ence.” An hour or so later in the debate he said, 
referring to Mr. Churchill’s article: ‘‘ The views which 
he expressed in that article are the views which I 
expressed here on Tuesday last, the proposals 
which he put forward are the proposals which were put 
forward by me on behalf of the Government.” So 
Mr. Churchill and the Labour Conference were in reality 
perfectly at one! A happy family! Surely never 
before has any Prime Minister insulted any House of 
Commons with such nonsense. 

To suggest that Labour’s action was unnecessary is 
thus not a tenable proposition at all. At the moment 
when it was taken it was plainly and urgently necessary. 
To suggest, however, that it was unconstitutional and 
undemocratic, or, in Lord Robert Cecil’s words, that it 
was a “‘ form of insurrection,” is quite another matter. 
It was unconstitutional; it was in essence a form of 
insurrection. But do such phrases really carry us any 
further? Certainly they do not impress Labour. 
Labour has never admitted, and obviously never will 
admit, the moral authority of the Constitution under 
which this country is at present governed. As long 
as the Constitution grants high authority and wide 
powers to a body constituted as the House of Lords is 
constituted, on a purely class basis, Labour may conform 
to it but cannot be supposed to venerate it. The 
Council of Action is a body incomparably more repre- 
sentative than the House of Lords. Yet one is “ consti- 
tutional ”’ whilst the other is “‘ unconstitutional.’”’ How, 


then, can Labour be expected to attach any real value 
to such words ? 


Moreover, the men who are using 


these words are the very men who supported and 
endorsed Sir Edward Carson's at least equally “ un- 
constitutional ’’ and “ insurrectionary "’ threats in 1914. 
Evidently such phrases are only the very smallest 
change of political controversy. 

The charge, however, that the formation of the 

Council of Action is undemocratic and threatens the 
foundations of representative government is much more 
serious. But here again the basis of the charge is more 
formal than real. By universal consent the demands of 
the Council of Action represent the opinions of an over- 
whelming majority of all classes in the country. The 
action of the Council can therefore only be described as 
undemocratic in a purely technical sense; and its 
infringement of the principles of democracy is a purely 
technical infringement. On the other hand, the 
present House of Commons is only technically a repre- 
sentative body. Actually, as everyone knows, it is no 
more representative of the opinion of the nation, indeed 
probably much less so, than if it had been composed of 
the first six hundred persons named in the Telephone 
Directory. That is a fact which may be stated dog- 
matically because no one seriously denies it. It is a 
fact upon which the Times and the Daily Herald are 
agreed. It is impossible that anyone who really respects 
the principles of representative government should have 
any respect for the present Parliament. And, indeed, 
we have heard of no one who has any respect for it. 
It does not even respect itself. The issue is therefore 
wholly unreal. The Council of Action does, in fact, in 
this matter represent public opinion; Parliament, in 
this or any other matter, does not. Therefore to describe 
the decisions of the latter as “ democratic” and of the 
former as “ undemocratic’ is a paradox which no one 
but a legalist will admit, and for the most part the sup- 
porters of the Labour Party are not legalists. An over- 
whelming majority of them are undoubtedly firm 
believers in representative government, and opposed 
to the dictation of any class or of any unrepresentative 
organisation. But they care far more for the substance 
than for the forms of democracy, and they recognise 
that, in this instance at any rate, the substance of 
democracy is represented by the action of the Labour 
Party. 

For our part we welcome the creation of the Council 
of Action and, without any reservation, applaud its 
decisions. Theoretically we hold, and we have always 
held, that it is impossible to justify the interference of 
such a body, based on a limited class franchise, in 
matters which concern the country as a whole. There 
is no case in ordinary circumstances for ‘‘ Direct Action " 
on a purely political issue. 

But the present circumstances are unique. Twelve 
months ago we pointed out in these columns that 
the only conditions which would make “Direct Action” 
on a political issue possible were conditions which 
would at the same time justify it—namely, an almost 
unanimous public opinion profoundly opposed to some 
action or contemplated action by the Government. 
We added that the only case in which we could 
imagine these conditions being fulfilled at the present 
time was any proposal by the Government for war 
against Russia. The moment that proposal was made 


“Direct Action” became possible, and, in our view, 
entirely justifiable. The country had been led to the edge 
of a precipice ; it was impossible for anyone to be sure 
whether it would suit the Prime Minister’s aims better 
to push it over or to pull it back. So Labour attached 
an “unconstitutional,” but unbreakable, rope of its 
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own, and the justification of its action is not affected in 
the least by Mr. Lloyd George’s subsequent assurance 
that he never meant to push us over at all. We do 
not regard the incident as ‘‘ a dangerous precedent ’’or 
“the thin end of the wedge,”’ because we believe ‘Direct 
Action” to be a weapon which cannot in practice be 
abused. It can only be employed when Labour is 
unanimous, and, since in this country at any rate Labour 
is not a class apart in any general political sense, if the 
British working-class is unanimous upon any general 
issue it may safely be assumed that the British public 
as a whole is very nearly as unanimous upon that issue. 
At any rate, failing such unanimity, the threat of a 
general strike would be futile and easily defeated. In 
the present case the threat, necessary or unnecessary, 
was decisive ; for the Government and everyone else 
knew that it could be substantiated. From the moment 
when the Council of Action was formed, even the die- 
hard writers of the Morning Post abandoned all hope of 
war against the Bolsheviks and resigned themselves to 
denunciation of the “ brutishly ignorant ” persons who 
had made their pet crusade impossible. 

Lord Robert Cecil on Monday expressed grave alarm 
and regret over the action of the Labour Party. We 
suggest to him in all seriousness that as the leading 
protagonist of the League of Nations he ought rather to 
have welcomed it. No event has happened since the 
armistice so encouraging for the prospects of the future 
peace of the world. The day on which the Council of 
Action was formed was a greater day for Europe than 
even that on which the Covenant was signed. British 
Labour has forced the whole world to realise the 
sincere and profound determination of this country to 
establish and to maint~in peace at all costs; and the 
inevitably beneficial effects of that demonstration 
everywhere can scarcely be over-estimated. The most 
serious doubt that has existed about the efficiency 
of the League of Nations has arisen out of the question 
of whether amongst the nations of the world there exists 
a body of public opinion sufficiently alert and strong to 
secure, in any crisis, the delay, and provide the moral 
force, necessary to bring the League into action. The 
most powerful country in Europe has now shown 
that it possesses just such a body of opinion thoroughly 
organised, thoroughly alive to the widest issues of foreign 
policy, and ready to act with the greatest promptitude. 
We admit that the action of Labour amounted to an 
*‘ insurrection.” What we do not admit is that the 
most profound respect for the cause of constitutional 
and representative democratic government need prevent 
us from welcoming such an insurrection. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S 
INDUSTRIAL FAILURE 


HEN the National Industrial Conference was 

WV summoned by the Government early in 1919, 
at a time when serious industrial upheavals 

seemed to be threatening in many different industries, 
Mr. Lloyd George addressed its inaugural meeting in most 
impressive terms. He promised a close co-operation between 
the Government and the leaders of industry in carrying 
out an ambitious programme of industrial reform, and asked 
for guidance as to the course which ought to be pursued. 
The Trade Unionists took him at his word and presented 
a comprehensive programme of immediate measures. 
The Industrial Conference as a whole was more cautious, 
but it, too, with the unanimous consent of both sides, put 
forward a modest list of proposals that could have been 
earned through without difficulty during the parliamentary 
session which was then in progress. That was eighteen 





months ago, and not one of those proposals, fully agreed 
to by both employers and workmen, has yet been carried 
out. The Hours of Employment Bill has been in draft 
for more than a year, but after each successive revision 
undertaken by the Government it falls further short of the 
quite moderate proposals of the Industrial Conference. 
The proposals of the Conterence in relation to wages have 
been conveniently shelved or forgotten. An Unemploy- 
ment Act has, indeed, been passed into law, but it is so 
far from being an agreed measure that the Trade Union 
movement as a whole is threatening a refusal to take any 
part in its operations. In short, no single measure meeting 
any important Trade Union demand has been passed in 
either of the two sessions which have taken place since 
Mr. Lloyd George’s lavish promises were made. 

In the House of Commons the other day a Member 
inconveniently enquired when the Industrial Conference 
would be called upon to meet again. The official answer 
gave no hint of any intention to call such a meeting; nor, 
indeed, would it now serve any useful purpose. Eighteen 
months ago the Government had an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity of carrying through a number of important measures 
of industrial legislation by common consent. It wantonly 
threw that opportunity away, presumably because, at the 
time when the Industrial Conference reported, labour 
unrest appeared for the while to have receded. The oppor- 
tunity is now gone, probably past recall, for there is very 
little prospect that the two sides can be brought together 
again as in the spring of last year. The eighteen barren 
months that have passed since then have brought friction 
and disillusion, and there appears now to be very little 
will to peace on either side. 

It is generally anticipated that in the autumn there will 
be a serious industrial upheaval. Such anticipations are 
not always fulfilled; but a point has been reached at which 
a real trial of economic strength between the forces of 
Capital and Labour seems to be almost inevitable. And, 
as a community, we are ill-equipped for facing such a crisis. 
There is no longer between employers and many classes 
of workers any common ground to serve as a basis for the 
settlement, or even for the discussion, of outstanding diffi- 
culties. The workers are challenging many of the funda- 
mental assumptions of the pre-war industrial system, 
e.g., the right of the capitalist to pocket as much profit as 
he can obtain after paying a “fair wage.” For the most 
part they have not yet formulated any cut-and-dried plans 
for the more equitable distribution of the product of their 
labour, but there is a very wide feeling, expressed in the 
recent demands of the miners, that exceptional profits, 
at any rate, ought to be utilised either to increase wages 
or to reduce prices. A demand of this kind—and we have 
described it in its mildest form—strikes, it is clear, at the 
very roots of the capitalist system of industry. It does 
not necessarily imply a demand for the “ nationalisation ” 
of all forms of industry, but it does imply what is essentially 
a revolutionary claim, namely, that it is to Capital rather 
than to Labour that the principle of a “ fair wage ” should 
be applied, and that the “ surplus ” product should belong 
to the producers and the consumers. Industrial disputes 
no longer turn on claims for an extra half-crown which can 
be settled by an award of one-and-sixpence. 

Practically everybody recognises that there can be no 
return to pre-war methods and pre-war principles in these 
matters. Some people believe that the system of “ private 
enterprise” is doomed and that it is useless to attempt 
to patch it or bolster it up. Others believe that there is 
plenty of life in it still, and that with necessary modifications 
and adaptations it is destined for an indefinite period to 
remain the basis of our productive system. But whichever 
party is right it is clear that we have entered upon a period 
of transition—which may be comparatively smooth or may 
be very rough. The forces which are arrayed against one 
another are exceedingly powerful and well organised; 
any direct clash between them can hardly fail to be disas- 
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trous to the community; and it is only the Government 
which, by constant imaginative vigilance and active fore- 
sight, can prevent such a clash. But the Government and 
its supporters, and the employing and governing classes 
in general, are doing nothing. In this, as in so many 
other directions, the official policy is a policy of drift, and, 
as in the case of Ireland, drift backwards. The Government 
is not more but less inclined than it was even a year ago 
to build bridges and foster elements of conciliation. More 
and more it is committing itself to an attitude of hostility 
to Labour. The spirit which provoked the railway strike 
last autumn is more in control than ever. 

If catastrophic conflicts, the end of which no man can 
foresee, are to be avoided, there are at least three modifica- 
tions of the present industrial system which must be made. 
First, there must be a definite recognition of the claim of 
the worker to a share in the actual control of industry, and 
experiments in this direction must be promoted and 
encouraged in every way. Secondly, the governing and 
employing class must make up their minds to a permanent 
alteration in working-class standards of living, to a real 
enlargement of the opportunities of leisure, and a real 
improvement of the terms of employment. Thirdly, the 
insecurity of status to which practically the whole wage- 
earning class has been subject in the past must be definitely 
and finally abolished, not by a system of out-of-work doles 
or any such demoralising palliative, but by placing on each 
industry the duty of so organising itself as to provide in 
the normal case complete regularity of employment or 
maintenance. 

Two years ago it used to be assumed that these three 
propositions commanded general assent. Every statesman 
told us that these things would be added unto us perman- 
ently and that we could never go back to the old conditions. 
But, as the post-war policy of the Government and of the 
employers develops, it becomes manifest that these pro- 
testations were, after all, only phrases to be forgotten ere 
the day for their fulfilment arrived. It is plain, as the 
inevitable reaction from the artificial prosperity of war 
approaches, that many politicians and employers are 
looking to that reaction to lower wages nearer to their 
old level, to create unemployment which will weaken Trade 
Union resistance, and to provide the occasion for a com- 
plete return to the pre-war economics to which they still 
cling. The reported determination of employers in all 
the leading trades, acting in more or less open collusion 
with the Government, to resist further wage advances, 
even despite advancing prices, may be regarded as the first 
step on this path. The existence of so definite an aim may 
be disputed, though all the evidence seems to point in this 
direction. But is it not clear on the face of it that this is 
the inevitable outcome of the Government’s policy? A 
higher standard of living and better conditions for all 
workers, combined with the abolition of unemployment, 
will not come of themselves, and are only compatible with 
an economic policy deliberately designed to make them 
possible. The question of unemployment affords the 
simplest test of the Government’s sincerity. So far from 
taking any steps at all designed to abolish unemployment, 
the Government has just carried into law, in face of Labour 
opposition, a measure based explicitly on the assumption 
that unemployment is to continue unchecked, and, implicitly, 
on the assumption that nothing can be done to prevent it. 
In the case of wages the Government has strenuously 
resisted the demands of its own employees that war-time 
wages shall be made permanent, and has thus clearly revealed 
its intention of seeking to reduce them in the future. It 
has taken no steps to discover by what economic readjust- 
ments the payment of high wages can be made possible 
under normal conditions, and the inference is obvious that 
it has merely assumed that, under capitalism, permanent 
high wages simply are not possible. If that assumption 


is correct, then capitalism is nearing its catastrophe. 
But, such wider questions apart, all we have sought to 


show here is that, judged by the standards even of the 
most moderate schools of industrial reformers, the Govern- 
ment has lamentably failed to live up either to its promises 
or to the needs of the time. We have endless talk about 
the new spirit in industry, and endless self-congratulation 
by Government spokesmen, but of actual accomplishment 
nothing. Indeed, we have less than nothing, for the 
Unemployment measure which has been forced into law 
will be a definite and serious obstacle in the way of any 
future attempt to tackle the problem from a constructive 
point of view. Meanwhile, the joint machinery on which 
the Government professed to build such high hopes is 
everywhere breaking down. The majority of the Whitley 
Councils, so far from changing the status of the worker in 
industry, have almost all relapsed, where they have not 
wholly broken down, into mere Conciliation Boards of the 
old type, with no effect at all on the real character of 
industrial relations. Everywhere there is deadlock and 
relaxation of effort, which the Government makes no serious 
effort to remove. The real test will come as soon as unem- 
ployment grows again severe, for the new Government dole 
is not likely to satisfy the workers with prices at their 
present level, and if with an extension of unemployment 
goes an attempt to reduce wages, there is every prospect 
of bitter and widespread conflict. And, when that trouble 
comes, it will find the Government with no single con- 
structive industrial achievement of the smallest consequence 
to its credit. 


WASHINGTON AND RUSSIA 


HE United States has withdrawn from Europe. 
So the Senate has decreed. The Republican 
candidate for the Presidency has declared for an 
isolation that sounds in these days almost fantastic. The 
most influential of the Republican leaders—Lodge and 
Knox at one end, Johnson and Borah at the other—wide 
apart on most things, agree perfectly on this, while Governor 
Cox, for the Democrats, would certainly not quarrel with 
the formula—‘ not a man, not a gun, not a dollar,” for 
American adventure in Europe. Mr. Wilson was largely 
broken by means of the argument that any international 
compact would mean the surrendering of American sove- 
reignty, any League of Nations the sacrifice of American 
boys in the shambles of the Old World. And yet, at the 
most critical stage of certain negotiations upon which all 
Europe, with the exception of a small party in France, is 
hanging in the agonised hope of peace at last, the American 
State Department intervenes. Mr. Bainbridge Colby’s 
Note to Italy on Russia and Poland is a production so odd 
as to seem inexplicable. And inexplicable it is without 
some knowledge of the background against which Mr. Colby 
has been working since he replaced Mr. Lansing at the 
beginning of the year. 

Before coming to that, however, we may remark a few 
of the attendant contradictions. Before the Note was 
despatched, it appears, a précis was handed to the French 
Embassy in Washington and cabled to Paris. According 
to this précis the President was mainly concerned to empha- 
size that the Russian people must be left alone, since they 
could not be held responsible for the sins of their Govern- 
ment. The indictment of the Bolshevist system was passed 
over lightly.. Paris accordingly took the message to be 
hostile to French policy, and kept it from the press. Then 
the full text was received, and the French Foreign Office 
hastily composed a reply, naturally paying compliments 
to Mr. Colby’s enlightened statesmanship. True, the 
complication created by the French recognition of Wrangel 
had emerged in the interval, but that did not affect the 
French. official delight in a document which so roundly set 
forth the iniquities of the Soviet Government and the 
impossibility of America’s having anything to do with a 
regime ‘‘ based upon the negation of every principle of honour 
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and good faith, and every usage and convention underlying 
the whole structure of international law.” The writer of 
that passage and others has caught the Wilsonian accent, 
but it is reasonable to assume that the Note is a product of 
the State Department and, particularly, of the Russian 
division of the State Department. 

So far the most illuminating word on the subject of the 
Note has come from the New York correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, who, in an outspoken despatch at 
the beginning of the week said: ‘‘ That it was put forward 
for the deliberate purpose of obstructing peace negotiations 
no one can question who knows intimately the personnel of 
the Russian division of the American State Department.” 
This division, the correspondent went on to say, controls 
all the sources of information in regard to Eastern Europe 
upon which the President and the Cabinet act. It is 
composed of a small group of men who from the beginning 
have been fanatical interventionists. They have been in 
the closest association with the monarchist cliques and 
propaganda; some of them have family ties with the old 
Russian aristocracy. In 1918, when Mr. Wilson, resisting 
enormous pressure, took his stand against intervention, 
these employees of the State Department treated him as a 
ridiculous idealist and encouraged the swarm of propagan- 
dists who descended upon Washington for the purpose of 
forcing the Government into military intervention. The 
Guardian’s correspondent assures us that, although the chief 
actor in the 1918 play is no longer in Washington, the State 
Department is still subject to the influences then set going. 

The Colby Note affords evidence of this. It is in line 
with a whole series of incidents connected with the Russian 
policy of the State Department since the first stage of the 
Lenin Government. There is something singular and dis- 
quieting in the fact that, although the American public 
has, for more than two years past, had access to a much 
larger mass of direct personal testimony from Soviet Russia 
than has been accessible to English readers, no trace of any 
special knowledge has been discernible in the utterances of 
the President or the policy of the State Department. Any- 
one, for example, who cares to take the trouble of examining 
the publishers’ columns in the American weeklies may note 
the large number of personal narratives and interpretations 
of the Russian Revolution published since 1918, while the 
standing of the authors will give the measure of their 
authority. At a rough guess, it may be said that five out 
of six of these books are by men and women who, through 
one kind of experience or another, have been led to form an 
estimate of the Russian Revolution very different indeed 
from the view which the Secretary of State and his advisers 
share with the film-producers and the writers of the New 
York headlines. The President, as the whole world came 
to know last year, was not so badly served in Paris. But 
he suffered from an infirmity which prevented him from 
making use of the knowledge then lying ready to hand. In 
America, for months before the Paris Conference, it was 
known that Mr. Wilson was barricaded against a company of 
able men—journalists, officers of the American Red Cross, 
bankers, lawyers—who had direct reports of Russia to make, 
and whose information would certainly have been a salutary 
corrective of the perilous nonsense that was being manu- 
factured for the Cabinet and the press in the Russian division 
of the State Department. 

The point, however, at the moment, is simply this— 
that the Colby Note is not serious diplomacy. ‘There was 
obviously no need to repeat the indictment of the Soviet 
Government. Its terms could not be more familiar, and 
the suggestion, actually made by one correspondent, that 
the President or Mr. Colby has gone for reinforcement to 
Mr. Bertrand Russell is a trifle too absurd. The American 
business world would like to be assured of its share of 
Russian trade, without being forced to admit that a Russian 
Government exists. The Wilson Administration will not 
recognise the Soviet Government—that has always been 
understood. But neither will it depart an inch from the 





policy of non-intervention. America, like all the Powers, 
wants a free, independent Poland, but the Washington 
Government would not and could not take any military 
action in support of that policy if it were endangered. In a 
few weeks the intensification of the electoral campaign will 
complete the isolation of America from European affairs. 
Why, then, should the Colby note have been written? 
Why should the American Government make any move at 
all that could by any possibility delay the coming of peace 
to Europe? The facts indicated above imply a considerable 
part of the answer. If the question could be answered in 
full the present position of the United States in international 
affairs would be less of a mystery than it is. 


DOES AUSTRALIA WANT 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION? 


MELBOURNE, July, 1920. 


VER three years ago I contributed an article to 
() Tue New STATESMAN under the above heading, 
stating with some emphasis that ‘‘ Outside a very 
limited circle there is no body of opinion (in Australia) 
which favours Imperial Federation or any closer political 
bonds with the United Kingdom.” I recorded the intense 
opposition of the entire Labour Party in both the federal 
and State spheres, and of Irish Roman Catholics and Irish- 
Australians born in this country, to any scheme which 
might convert the present loose relationship to the Empire 
into a more definite bond, involving an Imperial Constitution 
with a “ Representative” Assembly. ‘ No form of Federa- 
tion, no matter how clearly it formally safeguarded 
Australia’s present powers of self-government, would satisfy 
either Romanist or Protestant Labour men, if in reality 
it enabled an Imperial Council or Super-Parliament at the 
‘Heart of the Empire’ to decide Australia’s naval, 
military and fiscal policies.” 

The discussion in Australia of Lord Milner’s recent 
remarkable speech, reviving the entire Imperial Federation 
campaign and announcing the convening of an Imperial 
Constitution Conference, renders it necessary to re-state 
briefly the position. The passage of three years and three 
months has not altered in the slightest degree the deep 
hostility of Australia to the entire proposal. Lord Milner’s 
speech finds support only amongst the ultra-Tory news- 
papers, the Australian group of ‘‘ Round Table ” lawyers, 
politicians and University men, and a few generals who 
are obsessed with the purely professional aspects of defence 
problems—which can, however, be solved without any 
formal bonds, contractual legislation or Super-Parliament. 

Labour’s hostility is, if anything, more intense than it 
was in 1917. Even the remarkably successful visit of 
the Prince of Wales was construed this month by the local 
Labour Press as part and parcel of an Imperial intrigue 
aimed at Australia’s present independence. The Sydney 
Worker, still the most powerful of the Labour weeklies, 
referring a few days ago to what it regarded as the essential 
menace of the Milner propagandists, wrote : 

They want TO BREAK DOWN THE WHITE AUSTRALIA 
PRINCIPLE, and pour into our undeveloped territories the hordes 
of cheap coloured labour that other parts of the Empire can supply. 
Moreover, they desire to propitiate the Japanese ruling class, with 
whom they have entered into an alliance which may INVOLVE 
THE EMPIRE IN WAR WITH A WHITE RACE. ee 

Fortunately for our destiny as a democratic people, THERE 
IS THE LABOUR MOVEMENT TO BE RECKONED WITH. 
The organised workers of Australia will not tolerate Imperial 
Federation, nor be bound by any treaty requiring them to help 
in the wars of Japan. If anything is done in London by the Empire’s 
Prime Ministers next year to consummate Imperialistic aims, 
Labour at the first opportunity will solemnly repudiate the compact 
before the whole world. 

These are not idle boasts, but represent the deep repugnance 
of organised Labour in the Commonwealth. 

Liberal thought as interpreted by the Melbourne Age is 
equally, though with more dignity and reasonableness, 
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opposed to the entire political conception. In a leading 
article on June 22nd on the Milner Speech, the Age said : 

We cannot consent to be ruled by the majority decisions of repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Canada, South Africa and New Zealand, 
even though members of the Australian Government sit and vote 
amongst them. This country holds with all its strength to the 
right which it enjoys of fixing the nature and magnitude of the 
preparations it will make for its own defence, and of deciding without 
compulsion from any Federal Imperial body, or any outside authority 
whatsoever, the circumstances and places in which its land and sea 
forces may be employed. The Commonwealth acknowledges its 
duty to the Empire, and desires to protect its own coasts. It 
welcomes guidance from the Imperial Government in developing 
its defensive policy ; it favours consultation from time to time at 
Imperial Conferences, but it is convinced that it can be a more 
willing and powerful Imperial partner if it retainsits absolute freedom. 

On June 28th, when discussing the question in relation to 
a speech by General Monash on a ‘‘ common defence policy,” 
the Age put the Liberal standpoint with even greater 
definiteness and attention to detail : 

Australia cannot and will not surrender any share in the control 
of its defences to any outside body. It will decide for itself the 
nature, extent and cost of its own system, and brook no interference. 
In this, as in all other matters, the Commonwealth claims, and has 
been conceded, complete rights of self-government. Entanglement 
in any Imperial or Dominions scheme, subject even in a measure 
to outside direction, would embarrass, if not seriously weaken, the 
Imperial connection, and inevitably cause dissatisfaction amongst 
our own people. Those who plan defences have to reckon with a 
strengthening and already virile spirit of Australian nationality. 
While this is so the Commonwealth is willing and anxious, as a 
nation within the Empire, to give the utmost weight and the most 
serious consideration to any advice which the greater experience of 
the Imperial authorities may suggest for making our forces by land 
and sea efficient for the protection of our coasts, as well as for co- 
operation with the forces of Great Britain and the other Dominions. 
The decision rests with Australia itself in matters of organisation 
and extent, as well as in those of “ operation ” and “‘ regulation.” 
These quotations should make it evident to all, save 

those who are unwilling to face the facts, that the most 
democratic and vigilant elements in Australian political 
thought are fundamentally at issue with the Imperial 
Federation gospel in all its forms and with all its implica- 
tions. Certain newspaper correspondents may seek to 
convey the impression that in some subtle fashion a change 
has passed over the Commonwealth, and that with the 
return of the “‘ boys” there has been generated a “‘ new 
atmosphere” in which Imperial Federation will flourish. 
It is not so. The majority of the returned soldiers have 
become absorbed in the national life once more, and have 
regimented themselves in the two great political parties. 
The “ Digger” is as much opposed as the civilian voter to 
any sacrifice of Australia’s untrammelled freedom. 
M. H. 


THE AWFUL LIFE OF A MEMBER 


OF PARLIAMENT 


ISPARAGEMENT of Parliament is becoming a 

D habit with many people. Every day we hear a new 
demand for direct action as though the House of 
Commons had nothing to give us but crooked talk. We 
are apt to forget what we owe to the House of Commons. 
We are apt to forget that it is an exceedingly hard-worked 
body of men, every member of which sacrifices his own 
time and our money without stint. We think of the 
ordinary Member of Parliament as though he were an orator 
in the limelight standing for his portrait by Mr. Harry 
Jones. Anyone who knows anything about Parliament, 
however, will tell you that the ordinary M.P. spends very 
little of his time in the limelight and that the most im- 
portant part of his work is done in the drudgery of standing 
committees of which the public never hears. We wish 
the advocates of direct action would study the reports 
of these standing committees, which are published at low 
prices by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, and see for them- 
selves the amount of earnest and unrewarded toil the 
average M.P. gets through in the course of a session. There 





has just been published at a penny the Report from Standing 
Committee B on the Resident Magistrates (Ireland) Bill on 
the Proceedings of the Committee, and we venture to say 
that no honest man could read it without gaining a higher 
opinion of Members of Parliament and their activities. 

This Committee, consisting of fifty members, was ap- 
pointed on Tuesday, the 24th of February, 1920. On the 
following day it met, and at once set to work and passed 
a resolution that the minutes of its proceedings might be 
printed. This, we think, was an admirable idea, and the 
Report which now appears enables us to follow the Com- 
mittee in its work from day to day on the Bill from February 
till its last meeting on the 29th of July. Its first day’s 
work was of a quiet, unambitious nature, as we may see 
from the minute of Thursday, 26th February : 

(Thursday, 26th February, 1920] :—Selection (Standing Com- 
mittees),—Sir Samuel Roberts reported trom the Committee ; That 
they had discharged the following Member from Standing Com- 
mittee B: Mr. Gilbert; and had appointed in substitution: Sir 
John Bethell. 

On the following day it met again, and, to judge from the 
Report, decided to continue on humdrum lines for a little 
longer. The summary of the second day reads : 

[ Friday, 27th February, 1920] :—Selection (Standing Committees), 
—Sir Samuel Roberts reported from the Committee; That they 
had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee B : 
Captain Thorpe; and had appointed in substitution: Sir John 
Rutherford. 

After that, the Committee adjourned itor a long week-end, 
and came back on the following Tuesday with its strength 
renewed like the eagle’s; the day’s Report of which runs: 

[ Tuesday, 2nd March, 1920] :—Selection (Standing Committees), 
—Sir Samuel Roberts reported from the Committee; That they 

had discharged the following Member from Standing Committee B : 
Major Entwistle. 

After this, the Committee seem to have felt that they had 
created a precedent, from which it would be dangerous to 
depart, and in the Report of the 4th of March we see 
them proceeding with redoubled energies along their chosen 
course : 

[ Thursday, 4th March, 1920] :—Selection (Standing Committees), 
—Sir Samuel Roberts reported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had discharged the following Members from Standing 
Committee B: Sir Arthur Shirley Benn and Mr. Holmes; and 
‘had appointed in substitution: Colonel Ashley and Sir Thomas 
Bramsdon; and that they had added to the Committee: Mr, 
Hayward. 

During the next week, they met twice, and on each occasion 
Sir Samuel Roberts read a similar report, which enabled 
the Committee to feel that, even if it was doing nothing 
to raise the salaries of Resident Magistrates, they were at 
least not sinking into stagnation. Day after day, the diary 
of the proceedings is the same, till we can almost feel the 
draught of the discharged members making for the open 
and of their substitutes hurrying in to take their places. 
This goes on till the 27th of April, when we find the craze 
for resignations affecting even Cabinet Ministers : 

[ Tuesday, 27th April, 1920] :—Sir Samuel Roberts reported from 
the Committee of Selection ; That they had discharged the following 
Members from Standing Committee B: Dr. Addison, Mr. Baldwin, 
Sir Eric Geddes, and Mr. Neal. 

This, we should say, is the only instance on record of a 
member of the Geddes family being known to resign. 
After that, the Committee, apparently, swooned. At least, 
we can find no trace of their having recuperated sufficiently 
to transact any business during the next fortnight. When 
they did meet at last on the 10th of May, a still more 
startling development awaited them: 

(Monday, 10th May, 1920] :—Selection (Standing Committees),— 
Sir Samuel Roberts reported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had discharged the following Member from Standing 
Committee B: Sir Alfred Mond. 

Now, while the resignation of a Geddes is an event, the 
resignation of a Mond is a revolution. One can imagine 
a Geddes being taken off his guard, but, when a Mond 
resigns, we begin to suspect there is something in it. That 
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is clearly how it struck many members of the Committee, 
and, as a result, all through June, we find them tumbling 
over one another as to who should resign first. All through 
this month they met feverishly three times a week, never 
sparing themselves, thinking only of how to get away. 
Whether anybody but Sir Samuel Roberts ever spoke 
we are not told. He is the one actor in the piece whose 
words have come down to us. Perhaps he himself wrote 
the Report, and arrogated to himself more of the lime- 
light than justly falls to his share. However this may be, 
he stands forth as eminently above the other members of 
the Committee as did Fouquier-Tinville above the rest of 
the members of the Court during the Reign of Terror, 
One may complain of ‘a certain monotony in his utterances. 
but the monotony is largely superficial. Examine his 
reports closely and you will see that they are full of energy 
of action—that they give an impression of conflict, terror 
and running hither and thither that any dramatist might 
envy. He tells us, for instance, how even after Sir Alfred 
Mond had departed, less astute and experienced M.P.’s 
still allowed themselves to be lured into the Committee, 
Read, for example the Report of the 9th of June : 

[Wednesday, 9th June, 1920] :—Selection (Standing Committees), 
—Sir Samuel Roberts reported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had discharged the following Members from Standing 
Committee B: Lieutenant-Colonel Allen, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Meysey-Thompson, and Mr. Raper; and had appointed in substi- 
tution: Mr. George Jones, Lieutenant-Colonel Pinkham, and Mr. 
Daniel Wilson. 

By the 17th of June, all three of these substitutes seem to 
have had enough of it, ‘and Members still more innocent 
had to be found to take their places : 

[ Thursday, 17th June, 1920] :—Selection (Standing Committees), 
—Sir Samuel Roberts reported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had discharged the following Members from Standing 
Committee B: Mr. George Jones, Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson, 
Colonel Pinkham, Lieutenant-Colonel Newman, and Mr. Daniel 
Wilson ; and had appointed in substitution: Lieutenant-Colonel 
Allen, Commander Bellairs, Lieutenant-Colonel Buckley, Mr. 
Jodrell, and Mr. Raper. 

Officers in the Army and Navy are traditionally children 
in politics ; but Lieutenant-Colonel Buckley is an exception, 
and, a few days later, the Committee’s work on the Bill 
consisted in listening to the report that he, too, had fled : 

[ Tuesday, 22nd June, 1920] :—Selection (Standing Committees), 
—Sir Samuel Roberts reported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had discharged the following Member from Standing 
Committee B; Lieutenant-Colonel Buckley. 

The Committee met again on Wednesday to hear of further 
losses, and on Thursday Sir Samuel Roberts assembled 
them to tell them the same gloomy tale. By the time 
the reader has got to this part of the story, he has grown 
so accustomed to the strange proceedings, that he is con- 
vinced that they must go on in the same way for ever and 
ever, like the wanderings of the stars, and that they can 
be stopped by nothing short of the crack of doom. Conse- 
quently, it is with a sense of shock that he finds under the 
date, the 28th of June, a mention of the Bill itself which 
is referred to in the title of the Report : 

[Monday, 28th June, 1920]:—Resident Magistrates (Ireland) 
[Money]—Resolution reported ; 

* That it is expedient to authorise further payments out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament, for the salaries and allowances of 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland and to amend the Law relating 
thereto.” 

Then there is a relapse, for several entries, into the game 
of General Post, till the second half of July, when we hear 
that the Bill has been read a second time, and on the 
20th of July we come to a dramatic announcement in 
capital letters : 

[ Tuesday, 20th July, 1920] :— 

DISTRIBUTION BY Mr. SPEAKER, PURSUANT TO STAND- 
ING ORDER No. 47, OF BILLS COMMITTED TO A STANDING 








COMMITTEE. 
Name of Bill. Standing 
Committee. 
Resident Magistrates (Ireland) Bill .. ree B. 



















A few more flickers of resignation and substitution inter- 
vene, when another step forward is taken : 

[ Tuesday, 27th July, 1920] :—Standing Committees (Chairmen’s 
Panel),—Mr. John William Wilson reported from the Chairmen’s 
Panel; That they had appointed Mr. Mount to act as Chairman 
of Standing Committee B (in respect of the Resident Magistrates 
(Ireland) Bill) : 

What had happened to Sir Samuel Roberts in the meantime 
we are not told. We do not know what his feelings were 
when in the last scene in the fifth act of the play he was 
hustled into the wings, and Mr. John William Wilson 
stepped smilingly into the centre of the stage. Undoubtedly, 
Mr. John William Wilson’s appearance made for efficiency. 
Sir Samuel Roberts’s monologues had qualities of their 
own, but like Hamlet’s, they were both depressing and 
irrelevant. Mr. John William Wilson was by comparison 
a Fortinbras, a man who gets things done, as we see from 
the immediate consequence of his march on to the stage: 


REPORT. 


STANDING COMMITTEE B, to whom the REsIDENT MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND) Brit was referred :—Have gone through the Bill 
and have agreed to report same without Amendment. 

29th July, 1920. 
That is practically the end of the story, though the Report 
carries it on for another page, summing up the entire 
activities of Standing Committee B on the Bill with masterly 
pithiness and without a superfluous word : 


STANDING COMMITTEE B. 
Thursday, 29th July, 1920. 





RESIDENT MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) BILL. 





Resolution of the House of 28th June, 1920, read as follows : 
“That it is expedient to authorise further payments, out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament, for the salaries and allow- 
ances of Resident Magistrates in Ireland, and to amend the law 
relating thereto.” 
Clause 1, agreed to. 
Clause 2, agreed io. 
Clause 3, agreed to. 
Ordered: To Report the Bill, without Amendment, to the House. 


Such a story is beyond comment. Dickens could not 
have invented it. It is cheap at a penny except to the tax- 
payer, and the whole Report, including the title, occupies 
only five pages of foolscap. It carries us through six 
strenuous months of Parliamentary work. If it is redis- 
covered five thousand years hence, historians will turn 
and re-turn its pages with wonder and awe, feeling that 
somewhere or other it contains treasure for the student 
of the British Constitution in the twentieth century. Mean- 
while, we rejoice to know that in the end the magistrates 
did get their salaries raised. We would urge them to 
spend a penny out of their increased incomes on the Report 
of the Proceedings of the Standing Committee that sat 
so long and yet was always on the run. 


Correspondence 
TILAK—A PORTENT 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your article of August 7th, “'Tilak—a Portent,”’ which 
I have only just seen, there is an inaccurate statement of some 
importance, in view of the construction placed upon it, with 
regard to his libel action against me which I would ask permission 
to correct. ‘A war dividing continents” merely delayed the 
trial of the action. It did not delay the issue of his writ against 
me, which took place not, as you convey, after his last prosecu- 
tion by the Bombay Government in 1916, nor after he had joined 
in Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule campaign, but nearly a year before. 
He began his proceedings against me in 1915, soon after 
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Mr. Gokhale’s death, whose evidence, had he lived, would have 
been extremely damaging to Mr. Tilak’s case against me. 

You say that my /ndian Unrest had “ summarised the official 
indictment of Tilak.” I am afraid you cannot have read what 
I actually wrote. Anyhow, I was not guided merely by any 
official indictment or even by Mr. Tilak’s judicial record, though 
I might remind you that it was not a British, but an Indian judge 
of the High Court of Bombay who, in 1908, pronounced judgment 
upon him in terms of exceptionally severe condemnation. My 
view of his activities was largely informed by his own fellow- 
countrymen, and notably by Mr. Gokhale, who, as he himself 
told me later on, when we were clleagues on the Indian Public 
Services Commission, regarded Tilak as “the most sinister 
figure in Indian public life.’ Mr. Gokhale held that view, not 
merely because Mr. Tilak’s activities were directed against 
British rule, of which Mr. Gokhale frequently and severely 
criticised the many shortcomings, but because they were equally 
directed against social and religious reforms in Hinduism which 
Mr. Gokhale regarded as essential to the wise use of political 
reforms. The origin of Mr. Tilak’s first campaign against the 
Government of India was a Bill introduced in 1890, with the full 
support of enlightened Indians, to mitigate the evils of 
Child Marriage by raising the Age of Consent for its 
consummation. Mr. Gokhale was as violently traduced as any 
British bureaucrat in the columns of Mr. Tilak’s newspapers, 
and the degenerate youths who took their inspiration from Mr. 
Tilak’s writings plotted to murder Mr. Gokhale in revenge for 
Mr. Tilak’s deportation, just as they actually did murder Mr. 
Jackson, the unfortunate Collector of Nasik, whilst their idol 
and prophet was imprisoned at Mandalay.—Yours, etc., 

VALENTINE CHIROL. 
34 Carlyle Square, Chelsea. 
August 15th. 


WHY “ALLIES”? 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your article entitled “‘ Why ‘Allies’?”” sums up admira- 
ably the international situation, and I believe every word of it 
to be true. But I think it is unfortunate that you have omitted 
to deal with the fundamental cause of the “ insane militarism ” 
of the French. That cause is, of course, the repudiation of their 
foreign loans by the Bolshevik Government. The indebtedness, 
pre-war and post-war, of Russia to France is so vast that the 
repudiation of it appears, in the eyes of the French, like the 
repudiation of the National Debt would appear to us in this 
country. No criticism of French policy is either fair or useful 
which ignores their financial situation in the face of that repu- 
diation, and you would be rendering a real service if you could 
suggest a “‘ way out” of the difficulty for France.—Yours, etc., 

The Chase, Churt, Farnham. OLIVER Brett. 

August 15th. 

[Whilst we have no doubt that the question of the Russian 
debt has played a great part in determining the attitude of 
France towards the Bolsheviks, we think that Mr. Brett very 
greatly overestimates its importance when he suggests that 
it is “‘the fundamental cause of the insane militarism of the 
French.” It is surely plain that the fundamental cause of 
France’s militarist policy is active fear of Germany. We imagine 
that the French Government would willingly wipe out the Russian 
debt if by so doing she could get Russia back as an ally on the 
old terms. Besides, though Russia’s debt to France may no 
doubt properly be described as “* vast,” it is nothing like as much 
as France is hoping to get from Germany ; it is only a little 
greater than Russia’s debt to England, and very much less than 
the amount which England is owed by France and Russia to- 
gether. Yet we have already written off our Russian debt (for 
the purpose at any rate of our current national accounts), and 
it is very much on the cards that we shall write off the French 
debt as well, in which case we shall be suffering a far greater 
financial loss than the French. We can afford it better, of 
course, and the present desperate financial situation of France 
deserves the greatest sympathy; but it is surely a mistake to 
suppose that the repudiation of the Russian debt is more than 
& comparatively minor factor in that situation.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCHES 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The following extract from “ A Letter from a Dissenter 
to the Divines of the Church of England in Order to a Union,” 
is alleged to have been written in 1687. Is there an error as to 
the date ? 

This is to let you know, Reverend Sirs, how sensible I and our 
brethren are of the great change we perceive in your Pulpits, yet 





whereas sometime since nothing was heard from them but thunder 

against Dissenters, with the terrible noise of their spirit of obstinacy 
and disobedience, of Rebellion, the sin of witchcraft, of their being 
schismatics against the true Church, and that nothing was so proper 
to reduce them into a Christian, and within ye pale (episcopacy ?) 
as the severe Execution of the Laws, as summoning to the Commons, 
sliting and imprisoning, ete.: how all this storm is «cleared up into 
a perfect Calm, and instead of force and Rigour we know nothing 
now but of fair Invitations, and most oblidging Calls to a Peaceable 
Union, there being nowno difference to be heard of betwixt us, but 
only of a few different Ceremonies, and that otherwise we are all 
joynt Members with you in the same Church. This Change I say 
we are all very sensible of, and as for a Union, and a good corre- 
spondence, you may be assured, we are all so in love with union and 
peace that we could heartily wish to see all Christians at this day, 
as they were in the time of the Apostles, of one spirit, and of one 
mind. 

The writer proceeds to state why Dissenters refuse to be 
absorbed in peace. But his words are too personal for repro- 
duction. The moral seems to be that all the Churches so rever- 
ence unified peace that, lest they defile, they refuse to embrace it. 
—Yours, ete. G. P. 


Miscellany 


FACTORY LIFE 


HE factory workers do not read the high-toned 
literary reviews; they do not read books to 
any appreciable extent. Yet they are a growing 

factor in our social life. One hears of them when they 
strike, but as a rule they are just thought of as a vague 
mass. It is time that they were understood. I have 
worked for ten years as a semi-skilled factory worker, 
and I claim to know the life of the type. I write with the 
purpose of making them understood. Much unnecessary 
and rhetorical denunciation of the workers as selfish and 
materialistic would be saved if the forces and tendencies 
which are working in the background, and making them 
what they are, were properly grasped. 

I will take you into the workshop with me. We walk 
down the muddy pathway and pass beyond the big gates. 
We stamp our cards at. the time-recording clock at the 
entrance. We pass inside. As we step over the threshold 
the amiable world falls away. We view life from another 
angle. Pompous leading articles do not apply; we shall 
see that many things do not apply. Outside the gate is 
a notice-board on which is written: ‘No hands need 
apply.” But that is a digression. Inside, men gather in 
depressed and silent groups round the two or three big 
iron stoves which are situated down the centre of the shop. 
It is just before seven on a winter’s morning, and the men 
are wearing overcoats with the collars turned up; they 
huddle close to each other for warmth. Some try to read 
their newspapers by the poor light from the stoves while 
they are being partly roasted and partly frozen—according 
to the position which they occupy. 

The grey morning and cold factory induce depression ; 
only the factory children, lads of about fourteen, are noisy. 
They sit along a plank placed across two pails turned upside 
down, and they have their arms round each other's necks. 
The stove lights up their faces and gives them a hue of 
health which belies the truth. They shout, laugh and 
swear abominably, irrepressibly. They are learning to be 
men. They are also forgetting their scanty schooling. 
Yet they have the gay abandon of youth. 

The bell rings for us to commence work. We stamp 
our cards and go to the various machines. The medley 
of belts, cogs, wheels, and pulleys begins to move. A new 
man comes in with the foreman. He is set to work. We 
peep through our machines at him. He asks me to lend 
him a square after a while. I am young and compassionate, 
and I comply without question. Presently the shop steward 
comes along and says to me: “ That man is not a Union 
man; take your square away or else you will lose it; 
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already some of his tools have disappeared. If you don’t 
take the square away you will be guilty of acting against 
the interest of the men in the shop.” 

I am young and compassionate. I visualise the position 
of the new man. He struggled for work, and obtained 
it at last. Perhaps he had a long, bitter struggle. He was 
full of joy at starting. His wife and children shared his 
elation. It brought hope and sunshine into the home. 
And now his hopes are to be dashed. No one helps him ; 
everyone hinders him. It seemed awful to me then. 

But they were justified. The men cannot afford to have 
non-Unionists in the shop. They are a source of 
weakness, Conditions which have been fought and 
struggled for, which have involved suffering and 
sacrifice to secure, are jeopardised by non-Unionists. 
No sentiment can be allowed. You may be amiable in 
theory, but not in practice. You are not dealing with 
theory, but with life. The struggle to reduce rates and 
to force them up is always going on between the management 
and the men. Eternal vigilance is the price of tolerable 
life in the factory. It would be chaos and hell if the 
non-Unionists came in. 

The non-Union shops are hell. Each man is suspicious 
of the other. Each works for himself. There is no unity, 
and only weakness. Each shop supplies bolts, clamps, 
angle plates, tools and tackle to enable the men to do the 
work. Each man tries to accumulate this and hide it, 
in order that he may have it when he needs it. Men’s 
cupboards are broken open, doors wrenched out in the 
hunt for this stuff. They steal from each other. There is 
no sentiment. They are struggling for life, and in that 
struggle men become primitive and crude. 

Then there are the “ rate-fixers”’ or ‘‘ feed and speed ” 
men, who walk round and time jobs. They allow so many 
minutes. They work to half-minutes. I have known such 
times as twelve and a half minutes to be allowed on a job. 
Naturally, there are quarrels over minutes and half-minutes 
every day. The men say that it can’t be done; the rate- 
fixer says it can, and there is a wrangle. The rate-fixer 
is aggressive ; he hasto be. The system develops aggression 
all round. The men are vociferous and vehement in holding 
out for a particular time ; the rate-fixer is paid to beat them 
down. He stands over the machine with a stop-watch, 
timing the operation. He will order the speed to be put 
up on the machine. Sometimes a foreman, chargehand 
or underforeman, and two or three minor officials will 
“bounce” an operative. They will hustle him and rush 
him all they can, and then when he has finished the job, 
the time he has taken will be the time allowed on the same 
job when he does it without assistance. Sometimes extra 
allowances are made for hard metal and so on, but though 
these allowances are always given to the first man, they 
are not recorded for future reference. When a new man 
comes on to the job, nothing is heard of allowances; he 
is simply speeded up a notch. This is how the system 
operates. The conflict between the operative and the 
“rate-fixer”’ expresses itself in a continual irritation. 
A class war is talked about in the books, but that is a 
theoretical abstraction. There is nothing abstract about 
this. It is practical, actual conflict. It is brutal, primitive 
war over minutes and half-minutes. The milk of human 
kindness does not enter in. It does not apply. 

Then there is the way in which men are sacked. At the 
beginning of the war I was in a shop where they sacked 
men in droves. The price of food had gone up; there 
was panic, and they sacked the men, though they wanted 
them back on Government contracts in a week or two’s 
time. It is the general custom to sack men like this. They 
just discharge a few hundreds as one would turn a tap 
on or off. So it often happens when the firm is not busy 
and has discharged the night shift, that those left have 
to work long hours. When possible, night work is the 
regular thing, because the machinery must be kept running. 
Occasionally the workers get a holiday when the engine 


needs overhauling. I remember one chap who figured 
in a “slaughter,” as a general discharge is termed. He 
was a bright little man of about thirty. I remember he 
had an afternoon off to get married. I remember it, because 
it struck me as queer; I thought he might have had a day. 
He got the sack later. I met him several months after- 
wards, and he was dead beat and weary. All his brightness 
had gone. He asked me for sixpence. He had hit the 
bottom, and none of the semi-skilled workers are far from 
it. The consciousness of being so near the bottom gives 
them a grim outlook. 

One last picture. In the early stages of the war a young, 
white-faced boy of about fifteen was working a drilling 
machine in the factory. During the dinner hour he sprawled 
on the floor behind his machine eating the sandwiches 
which made his meal and listening to a group of amateur 
war strategists who, with much foul language, were 
explaining the military situation. “ Are we winning?” 
he asked. He was assured that we were, and was happy. 
He began to arrive late at the factory, and was grumbled 
at. He told me that he always felt tired, and that it was 
because he was growing. He never grew. Notices were 
on the walls abrogating the Factory Acts as applied to 
children. One night he staggered home, spitting out blood 
as he went. Next morning he was back and working, 
with a face ghastly white like chalk. The men demanded, 
through the shop steward, that he be sent home, and agreed 
to subscribe to pay his wages while he was away. I 
suppose that this really was an “ interference with produc- 
tion.” The wages were paid for a week, and he was dead. 

A word on the factory psychology. The background I 
have sketched will help you to understand it. A machine 
proletariat has been developed. They are hard, narrow, 
logical, irreligious, uncultured; keen on material things, 
indifferent to spiritual values. They jeer at idealistic 
appeals. Life expresses itself to them as a conflict of 
Power. Life is Power. They are down because the other 
side have the power to keep them down. They will remain 
down while this is so. Right and wrong appear as feeble 
abstractions which do not apply. This they feel, not as 
a matter of opinion or politics, but of life. With this hard, 
logical machine view the factory workers meet the middle 
class; it talks of ideals, it seems misty and vague, has 
notions of religion, and is obviously loose somewhere. 
There is no room for any of that in the factory worker's 
life. There is much talk of Brotherhood. It may be right 
and practical, but there is no connection between it and 
the life of the factory hand. When conditions are such 
that Brotherhood is possible, we may have it—who knows ? 
Still, all that is vague—in the misty future; it does not 
apply yet. 

The throb of the engine, the rasp of the file, the whirr 
of the machine, teach the one lesson—Power. It all seems 
to say: “‘ We are down because we are weak. We shall 
get up when we are strong. We are compelled to spend 
our days penned up at exhausting labour or else drag round 
seeking it because we are weak. The remedy is: Be 
Strong! Get Power.” 

The problem is for those who believe in the efficacy of 
Brotherhood to connect it with these people’s lives. It 
is the problem they must face. At present they don’t 
live in the same world. The factory workers are uniting 
to get power. To them it is a problem of power alone. 
No sentiment, no morality, no idealism—just power opposing 
power. Will they succeed? Should they? Or can you 
find another way out? Some idealistic escape there may 
be. Their view is hammered out on the anvil of life; 
it is not the product of dreams or visions. They are men 
with hard, angular faces, factory faces, set, lined, and seamed, 
different altogether from the comfortable, thoughtful, 
urbane, rounded faces of the middle class. What have they 
in common? What doeseach understand of the other? 
We shall talk a lot, and forces will grind, and things will 
happen. What will happen ? R. M. Fox. 
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ON THE BUCOLICS OF VIRGIL, 
A CAFE IN PARIS, THE LENGTH 
OF ESSAYS, PHCEBUS, BACCHUS, 
A WANTON MAID, AND OTHER 


MATTERS 


FRUITFUL subject for discussion in these days 

A of war, foreign and civil, ruin, approaching 

pestilence, eclipse and veiling of the gods, is the 
proper place in which to read the Bucolics of the poet Virgil. 
Some would suggest a pastoral scene—a rising mound near 
some clear river, or even the shade of a beech. Others a 
library brown with age, dusty, and, please God, all the 
windows shut; oaken also, the roof not high, the whole 
cut up into little compartments each with a wicket-gate as 
libraries should be. Others would suggest bed—though 
that connotes a complete acquaintance with the text. 
Others a railway journey, for on such an occasion the mind 
is well cut off from interference by modern things: that is, 
supposing the railway journey to be a fast one between 
two very distant points—for there is no more distracting 
passage of time than a journey in a slow train which stops 
at every station. 

Others have suggested to me ship-board, which seems to 
me simply silly. For, apart from the difficulty of reading 
anything at sea, there is the gross unsuitability of time and 
place for the lovely lines of the Eclogues. 

And so on. It is a weighty matter for discussion, and 
one that can never end, because it all turns upon an indi- 
vidual whim. 

But for my part the place where I like to read the Bucolics 
of Virgil is at a table outside the door of a certain café 
facing the Bourse in Paris; a table in the open air. The 
time of day in which this exercise most pleases me is about 
two o’clock of an early summer afternoon. 

As to why this should be so, I cannot tell. Locke would 
explain it perhaps with his “‘ Association of Ideas,” but he 
is dead and gone. Perhaps once in boyhood, just in that 
place or in such a place, I first was struck by the beauty of 
such and such a line. At any rate, that is the place where 
now it pleases me to read the immortal stuff, and there do 
I best receive within my mind (aided by a crib) the noble 
outlines of the Appennine, the Lombard Plain, the long 
shadows at evening, the bleating of the flock. 

Some little way before me, as I read, the howling mob, 
which clamours for hours, buying and selling round the 
colonnade of the Bourse, continues its surge. All individual 
voices at that distance are lost; all you hear is the sea of 
human avarice and folly in its violence confused. 

And why on earth this singular piece of baseness, the 
roar of men buying and selling and picking each other’s 
pockets, should form a suitable background in my mind 
for the delicate notes of the pipe in the wood and the long 
regrets of the shepherds, heaven only knows. But so it is. 

I wondered only this year as I re-read that matter whether 
the advance of barbarism might not produce—and that in 
a very few years—a generation to whom all these lines will 
be as tedious as is Corneille to the average educated English- 
man of to-day. 

I can imagine men still reasonably cultivated, still in part 
acquainted with the Latin tongue, and yet fallen into such 
a degraded mood that only here and there some specially 
vivid picture or some piece of stronger rhetoric in the 
Eclogues should touch them, while the rest should appear 
mere mechanical dry stuff’ For there is a degree of descent 
in the mind after which the magic of verse disappears; and 
that sacred quality whereby—none can tell how—a particular 
disposition of words stirs the mind in a fashion that is to 
common experience what music is to speech, and what 
colour is to form, no longer effects its purpose. 


I was reading the other day in the work of a Colonial, 
whose amusing conceits we all properly admire and whose 
honest morals help to make his Work pleasant, a most 
amazing judgment passed by him upon the poet Homer. 

It seemed to him that the poet Homer did not write poetry 
at all. He said it sounded to him in comparison with real 
poetry, modern poetry, live poetry (the Cad’s Laureate, let 
us say, who shall be nameless), what the rude scratching of a 
Savage’s pen upon a wall seemed compared with some 
glorious work of art, such as a Coronation picture at the 
Royal Academy. Well, well, well! 

The truth is, that when you come to criticise certain 
modern enormities your instrument fails. The thing is too 
big for you altogether. You can pick up a cricket ball with 
your hand; you can handle a ten-foot spherical buoy with 
a crane. But how are you to deal with a rounded mass 
several miles across? How is criticism to approach those 
last new literary moods which are deaf to the ancients? I 
fear it cannot deal with such moods a tall. If a man feels 
like that, he feels like that, and one can say no more. And 
if there is to come a time when men shall read : 

Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem, 
and make no more of it than “ Passengers must cross the 
line by the bridge. Penalty £5,” why, there it is! Things 
have their rising and their setting. But beforethat day comes 
may the earth cover me. 
* * * * * 

If the modern world resembled that ancient one of which 
the echoes, as I lay down my Virgil, still move my mind, I 
should here complete, I should here end. For I have said 
all that I have to say. And a very good thing it would be 
if the modern world resembled the ancient world in this 
as in many other things. Their books were ten thousand 
words long, or twenty thousand words long, or fifty thousand 
words long, or a hundred thousand words long. They had 
not to conform to a special length. And so it was with 
that which they wrote down, as I am writing this, at random, 
a vagary of the mind. 

But the modern world differs from tht ‘ancient world, 
and there is a law that an essay such as this (essay, for- 
sooth !) should attain to a certain length. 

‘There are various ways in which I could pad it out. One 
of the best would be to quote you a few lines and ask you 
how you feel. For instance : 

Et me Phebus amat : Phebo sua semper apud me 

Munera sunt, lauri et suave rubens hyacinthus. 
This is not only a beautiful phrase, it is also true—and I am 
grateful to him. I will do my best never to put him out. 
I will keep by me a few flowers for such a patron. 

By the way, talking of that lovely couplet, do you know 
(it is true, it is not a lie, I have the very words before me as 
I write)—do you know that a gentleman still living trans- 
lated that couplet thus: ‘‘ Bacchus loves me and I in my 
turn have gifts for Bacchus—laurels, and the sweet blush 
of the hyacinth.” 

But this is not so wrong a rendering after all as that for 
which a contemporary of mine was once responsible in the 
noblest and most learned of the Oxford Colleges. For 
this man said (viva voce, it is true) that certain Greek lines 
which really meant “at evening soft dew descends upon 
the earth” signified in English, “Towards nightfall the 
huge female sea monster crawls up upon the sand.” Each 
a picture, the one sweet, the other strong, but how different 
one from the other! 

And as I have begun quoting, why not go on? 

Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 

Et fugit ad salices et se cupit ante videri. 
You may, if you like, apply this to yourself just as I applied 
the first lines to myself. At any rate I will have nothing to 
do with them. 

And really I can think of nothing more to say, and I 
must bring this to an end. 

H. BE.1oc, 
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Music 
THE PROMENADES 


T first sight the season’s programme of the 
Promenade Concerts is disappointing, for what 
one naturally looks for first is to discover what 
novelties are down for performance, and this 

year the novelties, with few exceptions, will attract no 
one but their authors. Looking through the list one 
can hatdly find a single new work that arrests one’s 
attention. Among the foreign works the most inter- 
esting would seem to be Béla Bartok’s Suite for Orchestra 
on Tuesday, August 31st, Gabriel Fauré’s Fantaisie, for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra (Op. 111) on September 2nd, 
his Masques et Bergamasques Suite on October 7th, 
and Palmgren’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 The River 
(Op. 88) on October 14th. Among the new English 
works Mr. C. Armstrong Gibbs’ Suite Crossings (Septem- 
ber 16th), Mr. Arnold Bax’s Symphonic Variations for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra (September 28rd), Mr. York 
Bowen’s Violin Concerto (September 28th), Mr. Herbert 
Howells’ Merry-Eye (October 8th), Mr. Eugene Goossens’ 
The Eternal Rhythm (October 19th), and Mr. Julius 
Harrison’s Worcestershire Suite (October 21st) are all 
by men who have earned some sort of reputation and are 
counted among the best known of our younger English 
composers, and, failing the appearance of better men, 
it is right that their new works should be heard. It is 
even possible that one or two of them may have devel- 
oped not only technically but emotionally and intellec- 
tually. It is the rarest thing to happen nowadays, of 
course, when nearly everyone writes sonnets or sym- 
phonic sketches as a social exercise and when even the 
real creative artist, unless he is a man of strong character, 
can with difficulty get the repose of mind and body in 
which alone great works can be produced. 

I am glad to see there are also new compositions by 
one or two men—Mr. Templeton Strong, Mr. Eric Fogg, 
and Mr. Henry F. Gihert, forexample—whose names I do 
not recognise. Let us hope there is something in them ! 
But what are we to say to the appearance at this time 
of day of first performances of such works as The Garden 
of Allah by Mr. Landon Ronald, and Pianoforte Concerto 
No. 2 by Mr. Montague Phillips? Mr. Landon Ronald 
is an estimable man. I have a great admiration for his 
real competence as a conductor, but as a composer he 
has been given up long ago. No serious musician can 
have the slightest interest in the new compositions of 
this gentleman, and as for Mr. Montague Phillips, well, 
words fail me! If in the length and breadth of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales there is to be found no boy 
or girl of from seventeen to twenty who has not got more 
of the real stuff in him than Mr. Montague Phillips, then 
we are indeed in a bad way, and it would be better for 
Sir Henry Wood and his admirable orchestra to employ 
themselves in reviving for us some older English works 
that have long lain on the shelf neglected. 

So much for the new works. Among English revivals 
—using the word to include any work that has been 
played before, however often—the most notable are 
Delius’s Violin Concerto in F and Elgar’s Variations on 
an Original Theme. Elgar figures quite often in the 
programmes but, with this exception, always in com- 
paratively minor works. One of his symphonies ought 
certainly to have been included, especially seeing that 
Tchaikovsky’s sixth and ‘“ Pathetic ’’ Symphony appears 
twice. One of these painful occasions could well have 
been spared for something else—Schubert’s seventh 
Symphony or Brahms’ first, second or fourth, or 
Scriabin’s third, if the management were shy of a long 
English work. It would appear that they are, for the 
English works chosen are mostly of slight and unsub- 
stantial proportions. Mr. York Bowen is, however, 
having a rare innings, being represented by a Pianoforte 


Concerto, a Concert Overture and a Violin Concerto, 
I am all in favour of this, as it does really give a serious 
composer an opportunity to show us what he is worth. 
After these three works there will be no excuse for our 
not knowing whether we ever want to hear anything of 
Mr. York Bowen again. 


It is regrettable that except for Purcell no old English 
music appears at all. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that it is nearly all better than what does appear. 
I congratulate Mr. Robert Radford, Miss Carmen Hill, 
and Mr. George Baker for choosing to sing Purcell. 
Miss Clara Butterworth probably considers that after 
selecting Tchaikovsky and Bach she has earned the right 
on her third appearance to sing her husband's songs. 
It is easy to show indulgence to a conjugal bias, but the 
day on which English singers cease to choose their songs 
because they are married to the composer, or hope to be 
married to the composer, or have received a fee from the 
composer or from the publisher, or for any of the thousand 
and one foolish and irrelevant reasons which at present 
dictate their choice, will be the day when they begin to 
be worth listening to; for, strange as it may seem to 
some people, the singer whose heart and intelligence is 
not sufficiently in the business to care for nothing but 
the musical value of what he sings can never be an artist 
worthy of serious consideration. On the whole, there 
seems to have been an attempt this year to raise the 
standard of the vocal numbers. There is a good deal of 
Verdi and Mozart—than whom no better writers for the 
voice ever lived—and it is pleasant to see Miss Rosina 
Buckman down to sing an Aria from Boito’s Mefistofele. 
Mr. Gervase Elwes can generally be relied upon for 
something worth hearing, and this year he is responsible 
for the sole appearance of Parry’s name on the pro- 
gramme, from whose Judith he is singing an Aria. 
However, the preliminary list of programmes does not 
contain the vocal selections for the second part of the 
evening, and that is where the singers’ morale generally 
collapses. It would be a good thing if Messrs. Chappell 
and Co. were to lay down a rule that no one was to be 
allowed to sing one of their ballads at the Promenades. 
Nothing would so spread their fame to the four corners 
of the world. 

Apart from English music the most interesting revivals 
are Richard Strauss’s T'od und Verklérung, Don Quizote, 
Till Eulenspiege’s Merry Pranks, and Don Juan. 
Rachmaninov’s only contribution is his second Piano- 
forte Concerto; it is a pity we are not also to hear his 
third, for which we could well spare the Saint-Saens in 
G minor, or the feeble Scriabin Concerto, but we are to 
hear again Glazounov’s Concerto in F minor, and I am 
glad to see that Mr. Evelyn Howard-Jones is playing 
Brahms in D minor and Mr. Leonard Borwick Brahms 
in B flat. Without reflecting on the merit of either of 
these pianists, I think it is a great pity that Mr. Lamond 
has not been engaged to play a Brahms concerto just to 
give one Queen’s Hall Promenade audience a standard 
of comparison for the rest of their lives, and just to give 
those who have ears to hear a distaste for that other sort 
of pianoforte playing which has been brought to a bright 
perfection in Mr. Arthur de Greef and which is not 
worth a damn. I am always pleased when I see Miss 
Fanny Davies’ name down to play at the Promenades, 
for although Miss Fanny Davies, as every other good 
artist, has her off days, yet she does not belong to that 
class of pianists whose brilliance is meaningless, and when 
she plays Mozart or Beethoven a Promenade audience 
is likely to be able to appreciate the greatness of those 
composers which, when their concertos are played by 
the de Greef school of pianists 4t is not easy for this 
generation to do. 

On the whole, there will be plenty of good music to be 
heard at the Promenades this season, and if the standard 
of performance is high there will be little to grumble at. 

W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N a review of an exciting but ephemeral novel, long 
ago forgotten, Andrew Lang remarked, in giving 
an account of its plot, “and a touch of the super- 

natural is added by the hero finding at the London Library 
that the book he wanted was not ‘ out.’” I remembered 
that sentence when I last visited that institution, which 
has played the part of more than a rich uncle in my life ; for 
both the books I wanted to help me write upon this page 
were in use. One was almost essential to me: indeed, I 
do not know how I shall get on without it. It was a 
collection in several volumes of specimens of the humour 
of all nations. I wanted by means of that book to test for 
myself, and incidentally to convince you, perhaps, that a 
notion which had come into my head that jokes were not so 
stamped with a specific character, either by time or place, 
as those products of different nationalities and epochs which 
appeal to the esthetic sense. 
* * * 

I was aware that my notion would appear at first sight 
dubious ; but please bear in mind I was thinking of isolated 
jokes, not of humorous works by authors of genius; for 
than those such books there are no works of the imagination 
which soak up like a sponge of the very life of a people 
or an epoch. I was not such a goose as to set out to try 
to persuade you that Pickwick might have been written 
by a Frenchman or Dead Souls by a Dutchman, or Tom 
Sawyer by a Japanese, or that Rabelais’ works might have 
been produced in the reign of Queen Victoria. But happen- 
ing to read about Diogenes, I realised two things simul- 
taneously. Firstly, that it was obviously as a wit, rather 
than as a philosopher, he made his tremendous reputation ; 
and, secondly, that his jokes and repartees were surprisingly 
fresh. Next, I called to mind a few jokes from China, 
some of them also B.c. jokes, next others from the Near East 
from Turkey (I could not think, by the way, of a single Indian 
joke), and again it struck me that some of them could 
be produced with perfect plausibility as choice morsels of 
typical Irish or Scottish or English or Welsh wit. (No; 
no one has ever heard of Welsh wit, though I have never 
heard that witty Welshmen are uncommon.) I will write 
down some of these jokes and stories that you may judge. 

* * * 

One of the best specimens of Chinese wit to my mind is 
the Chinese proverb, ‘‘ A red-nosed man may be a tee- 
totaler, but no one will think so.” Here are specimens of 
the kind of funny story which amuse Chinamen : a woman 
was entertaining her lover when she heard her husband, 
who suspected something, knock at the door. She hurriedly 
bundled her lover into an empty rice-sack lying in the corner 
of the room. ‘‘ What have you got in that sack?” said 
the husband sternly, pointing at it. His wife was too 
terrified to answer. There was a long pause. At last a 
voice from the sack said, “Only rice.” I like this one too: 
a doctor who had shamefully mismanaged a case was 
seized and tied up by the indignant family. In the night 
he managed to free himself and to escape by swimming 
across a river. When he got home he found his son, a 
medical student, poring over his books. “ Don’t be in a 
hurry with your books,” he said; “the first and most 
important thing is to learn to swim.” Jokes about doctors 
date from the early ages of the world; Professor Giles 
uotes another in his History of Chinese Literature. One of 
the most delightful stories about Chinese philosophers— 
and there are many in his book—is the one about the sceptic 
philosopher whose coffin, to the horror of his disciples, 
tose a few feet from the ground and remained suspended in 
the air. This miracle was awkward; but on the disciples 
kneeling round the coffin and praying, it descended slowly 
to the ground and remained there. The reputation of their 
master’s philosophy was saved. 

* * * 

Among the national heroes of the Turks is a famous 
jester; he is their favourite and most beloved figure. He 
was certainly a little crazy, but in the East that is no disad- 
vantage. His name was Nazr Eddin; in the stories told 


of him he is spoken of as Hodja Eddin Efendi, or simply 


as the Hodja.~ One day a man coming from the country 
brought the Hodja a hare. The Hodja gave him some 
soup. A week later he came again. The Hodja at first 
pretended not to recognise him; but when the man said, 
“Don’t you remember I am the man who brought you the 
hare?” the Hodja invited him to dine. Some days later 
a number of men came round and wanted to be entertained. 
“Who may you be?” asked the Hodja. ‘‘ We are the 
neighbours,” they said, “ of the man who brought you the 
hare.” After some hesitation he asked them to supper 
also. A week passed, and one evening quite a crowd 
appeared at his door, saying, ‘‘ We are the neighbours of 
the neighbours of the man who brought you the hare.” 
“‘ Well,” said the Hodja, ‘‘I am sure you are welcome.” 
He left them sitting round the table, and presently he 
appeared with a large jar of pure water. ‘‘ What’s this?” 
they cried. “It is the water of the water of the hare,” 
said the Hodja, “ that’s what it is.” 
* * * 

Once on returning a cauldron which he had borrowed 
from a brazier, the Hodja accidentally left in it a small 
iron pot for making coffee. ‘“‘ What’s this?” said the 
brazier, taking the pot out of the cauldron. “It looks,” 
said the Hodja, “as though the cauldron had had a child.” 
“Well, in that case,” said the brazier with a chuckle, “ it 
belongs to me.” And he kept it. The Hodja said nothing 
and went home. A few days later he borrowed the cauldron 
again, and this time he did not return it. The owner at 
last, losing patience, went round to get it. ‘“‘I want my 
cauldron,” he said as soon as the Hodja opened the door. 
“O Brasier,” the Hodja answered, ‘“ your cauldron, alas, 
is dead!” ‘“‘ What! How can my cauldron die?” “If 
you believe it could bear a child, you can also believe it 
can die,” said the Hodja, and he closed the door. 

* * ~ 

Now these stories seem just as modern as they were 
hundreds of years ago, and, though the jesters are orientals, 
to be equally uncoloured by national influences. 

* * * 


The case of Diogenes is that of a wit whose sayings 
evidently gained enormously from his own personality. 
There must have been a fascinating intensity about this 
grizzly old creature, which added a savour of profundity 
to his savage rudeness. He was at once extraordinarily 
sincere and the play-actor of his own conception of himself. 
It is quite clear he did not get on with Plato. As for 
Socrates, when asked what he thought of his character, 
he just croaked the word, “cracked.” You can learn 
a good deal about him from the work of another Diogenes, 
Diogenes Laertius, who wrote the Lives of the Philo- 
sophers in ten books, and is less read than he deserves 
to be—by the idle and curious. Diogenes’ dislike of Plato 
was no doubt largely due to the latter’s magnificent 
serenity, and it could not have been lessened by Plato’s 
coming off best in an encounter of wits on one occasion, 
a misfortune which rarely befell Diogenes. Plato having 
let his magnificent cloak fall on the ground, the horny, 
blazing-eyed old cynic proceeded to jump on it, chanting, 
“Thus I trample on the pride of Plato!” “ With greater 
pride, Diogenes.”” That retort was a very shrewd hit. 
One feels certain that the proudest moment of Diogenes’ 
life was when Alexander visited the cynic to ask him what 
he could do for him, and Diogenes replied, ‘‘ Get out of my 
sun-light.”” He was probably genuinely detached from 
all the ignoble passions (which would account for his in- 
fluence) except one of the ignoblest of all, envy. The story 
of him sitting in front of a young orator who was making 
a display of his eloquence, and noisily eating a lap full of 
beans, till the whole audience stared at him, and then 
shouting out, “‘ Why do you give up that gentleman and 
turn your eyes on me?” is, I think, significant. He was 
evidently a terrible heckler: ‘‘ Courage, my lads, I descry 
land!” is a disconcerting interruption to a poet who turns 
inadvertently to the last page of his manuscript; and 
though the question “‘ How long is it since you came down 
from the sky ?”’ is hardly fair, it must have raised a laugh 
in those days against the lecturer on astronomy. When 
some philosopher was maintaining that there was no such 
thing as “ motion,” Diogenes said nothing, but got up 
and walked about. There was a vein of Dr. Johnson in 
him, AFFABLE Hawk. 
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PERSIAN LITERATURE UNDER 
THE MONGOLS 


A History of Persian Literature Under Tartar Dominion 
(A.D. 1265-1502). By Epwarp G. Browne. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 35s, net. 


Of the two greatest crises in Persian history, the conquest 
by the Arabs in the seventh century and the Mongol 
invasion of the thirteenth, the second is treated by Professor 
Browne in this book, which forms the third volume of his 
Literary History of Persia. 

This period falls naturally into three main divisions: the 
ninety years immediately following the Mongol invasion, 
the chaotic seventy years which witnessed the decay of 
Mongol power and the conquest by Tamerlane, and, thirdly, 
the period of disintegration in its turn of Tamerlane’s empire, 
—the 100 years between his death and the rise of the Safawi 
dynasty. The history and the literature of these three 
periods are treated in separate chapters—a felicitous 
arrangement which will earn the gratitude of the general 
reader who wishes to follow the tangled and often-severed 
historical thread of this era. 

Matthew Paris in 1240 wrote of the Mongols as follows :— 
“That the joys of mortal man be not enduring nor worldly 
happiness long lasting without lamentations, in the same 
year a detestable nation of Satan, to wit, the countless army 
of Tartars, broke loose from its mountain-environed home, 
and piercing the solid rocks (of the Caucasus), poured like 
devils from the Tartarus, so that they are rightly called 
‘ Tartars ’ or ‘ Tartarians.’” Swarming like locusts over the 
face of the earth, they have brought terrible devastation to 
the eastern parts (of Europe), laying them waste with fire 
and carnage. . . . For they are inhuman and beastly, 
rather monsters than men, thirsting for and drinking blood, 
tearing and devouring the flesh of dogs and men, dressed 
in ox-hides, armed with plates of iron, short and stout, 
thick-set, strong, invincible, indefatigable, their backs 
unprotected, their breasts covered with armour; drinking 
with delight the pure blood of their flocks, with big, strong 
horses, which eat branches and even trees, and which they 
have to mount by the help of three steps on account of the 
shortness of their thighs. They are without human laws, 
know no comforts, are more ferocious than lions or bears... 
know no other language but their own, which no one else 
knows: for until now there has been no access to them, 
nor did they go forth; so that there could be no knowledge 
of their customs or persons through the common intercourse 
of men. They wander about with their flocks and their 
wives, who are taught to fight like men. And so they come 
with the swiftness of lightning to the confines of Christendom, 
ravaging and slaughtering, striking everyone with terror 
and incomparable horror.” . . . The contemporary 
Persian historian, Juwayni, tells us that, unlike other con- 
querors, they used no wordy threats when demanding sub- 
mission, but would write merely this, that “If they do not 
submit and obey, what do we know(what may happen)? The 
Eternal God knows.” The doubt was, however, of short 
duration. Few who ventured to oppose them survived their 
annihilating “‘frightfulness.”’ 

The remarkable thing is how much good literature was 
produced during this period, especially in its latter years, 
when the invaders had begun to consolidate their conquests. 
But as Professor Browne says, “ while all learning suffered 
from the wholesale massacres of scholars and destruction of 
mosques, libraries and other pious foundations, some branches 
of learning suffered much less than others. For theology and 
philosophy, for example, the pagan Mongols cared little ; 
but they attached considerable importance to medicine, 
botany, astronomy and other natural sciences, and were 
especially desirous that their achievements should be fully 
recorded by competent historians and were not altogether 
indifferent to the praises of poets.” And in fact the period 
of Mongol ascendancy was singularly rich in historical and 
other literature. Another qualifying cause was that the 





decline in prestige of the Arabic language resulting from 
the overthrow of the Caliphate by the Mongols did not 
become very conspicuous during the lifetime of those whose 
education had been completed prior to this catastrophe— 
that is, until some sixty years after the fall of Bagdad. 
This event stimulated Persian literature not only by inhibit- 
ing the use of Arabic, hitherto pre-eminent in scholastic 
and diplomatic circles, but by the dispersal of men of letters, 
In this it may be compared to the fall of Constantinople 
and its results upon European literature, though in the case 
of Constantinople the effect on the scholastic language, Latin, 
was the reverse one, that of diffusion. 

The second period, that of the intricate internecine 
struggles of the minor dynasties, and of their final overthrow 
by Tamerlane, is also a rich one as regards literature. It 
would seem that while the stagnation of excessive luxury 
tends to poetical sterility, and overwhelming catastrophe 
to the paralysis of artistic expression, yet a certain measure 
of disturbance and calamity stimulates the growth of 
poetry, by providing emotional material and a touchstone 
of real feeling. Besides, as Professor Browne remarks, 
“the existence of small courts, rivals to one another, and 
each striving to outshine the others, was singularly favour- 
able to the encouragement of poets and other men of letters, 
who if disappointed or’slighted in one city, could generally 
find in another a more favourable reception.” This period 
produced, besides the immortal Hafez, the remarkable 
satirist "Ubayd-e-Zakani. The first section of his little tract 
Definitions may serve as a specimen of his cynicism: 

First Section: On the World and what is Therein. 
The World.—That place wherein no creature can enjoy peace. 
The Wise Man.—He who does not concern himself with the 
world and its inhabitants. 
The Perfect Man.—He who is not affected by grief or gladness, 
Thought.—That which wearies men to no purpose. 
The Man of Learning.—He who has not sense enough to earn his 
own livelihood. 
The Ignorant Man.—Fortune’s favourite. 
The third or later Timurid period, the century of anarchy 
between the death of Tamerlane and the rise of the Safawi 
dynasty, was also favourable to literature and produced 
many poets, among them the famous Jami. 

Professor Browne gives many examples, both text and 
translation, from the poets discussed. Most of the render- 
ings are his own, either into line-for-line prose or accentual 
verse, but other translators also are represented. We think 
that the prose versions are on the whole to be preferred. 
The problem of poetical translation would appear to be 
insoluble. While the sense of the original may be given in 
prose, and the mood by a free poem merely inspired by it, 
a close verse translation too often fails in conveying either, 
though in the hands of a master like Fitzgerald it may 
effect a pleasing compromise. Throughout the book the 
treatment tends to be historical rather than critical, and 
is therefore more impartial than discriminating. In his 
discussion of Hafez, for instance, Professor Browne makes 
no mention of the curiously striking phenomenon (more 
remarkable perhaps in Hafez than in any of the other great 
Persian poets), the sharp contrast between the mass of his 
work, which is tedious, conventional and uninspired, and 
those unparalleled odes where the happy relation of thought 
and form results in a masterpiece of sublime excellence. 

In the two former volumes of the series the specimens of 
text were transliterated, whereas in the present book they 
are in Arabic type. This in itself is an indication of its 
compound purpose. It is apparently intended not only 
for the general reader with no knowledge of Persian, but 
also for the student of Persian who seeks guidance and 
information in his reading, and it should in addition prove 
useful as a suggestive manual for the intending research 
student. Much valuable information is given with regard 
to hitherto obscurely-recorded writers. The book is not 
merely a monument of scholarship, but replete with interest, 
and is moreover written with the sensitive humour and sym- 
pathetic warmth which Professor Browne’s many readers 
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have learnt to associate with all his work. There are twelve 
illustrations, beautiful reproductions from old manuscripts, 
We anticipate with eagerness the appearance of the fourth 
and final volume of the series. 


AN ANGLO-GERMAN ENTENTE? 
The Reconciliation between Germany and England. By 


FREGATTENKAPITAN RoBert Trapp, Theodor Lissner 
Verlag, Berlin. 2s. 9d., post free. 

The author of this book has served in the German Navy for 
twenty-five years, and like many German naval! officers he 
has always had Anglophil inclinations. His object is to show 
that historically, geographically, economically and racially 
England and Germany are the complements of one another, 
and ought never to have been anything but friends; that 


Germany needs a strong England and England a strong 


Germany. He points out that the Great War was the 
first war in history waged between Germans and English- 
men, and expresses the fervent hope that it may prove 
to be the last “throughout all time.” Like Prince 
Lichnowsky he attributes the tragedy, and the consequent 
downfall of Germany, entirely to the abandonment of 
Bismarck’s policy of friendship with England and to what 
he regards as the insensate naval policy of William II.— 
whose name, by the way, it is interesting to notice, is never 
once mentioned or even referred to from the first chapter to 
the last—which “ drove ’” England into the arms of France 
and Russia. He desires that the future foreign policy of 
the German Republic shall be founded upon an explicit 
and comprehensive abjuration of all naval ambitions, and 
while seeking peaceful understandings with all the world, 
shall aim especially at a close entente with England, and 
through England with America. 

The historical analysis which makes up the greater part 
of the book is very sober and able and exceedingly con- 
vincing. The only criticism which suggests itself is that we 
knew it all before. It is an undeniable fact that throughout 
all the centuries of European history English and German 
interests have practically always coincided, both in theory 
and in practice, and only ceased to coincide about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, when Germany, or rather the 
German Government, went mad. Captain Trapp realises 
very clearly that the view commonly held in Germany 
about British hostility being due to trade jealousy is almost 
wholly nonsense, and that the pre-war friction, the 
“encircling” policy and all the rest of it, arose exclusively 
and quite simply from the fact that England could not 
tolerate any challenge to her naval supremacy. His con- 
clusion is that once that challenge is withdrawn, finally and 
unmistakably, there will be nothing to stand in the way 
of the closest possible co-operation between the two nations. 

It is a conclusion with which we are certainly not in 
the least inclined to quarrel. Indeed, if we were to assume, 
as Captain Trapp apparently does, that the League of 
Nations is destined to come to nothing—or very little, 
that “ political morals have in no way changed,” and that 
Russia is destined to pursue in future very much the same 
sort of policy as she pursued in the decades preceding the 
war, then we should say that his argument for Anglo- 
German friendship is less an appeal than a prophetic 
utterance. Given that international relations are to remain 
very much on their pre-war basis, it seems to us that an 
eventual Anglo-German entente is almost inevitable, no 
matter what party may be in power in this country. Once 
the naval issue is removed there remain no reasons for 
friction and a multitude of reasons for political and economic 
co-operation. We do not welcome the idea of an alliance 
with Germany even on these terms, because we want no 
alliances with anyone; but if the Europe of the future is 
to be founded on such arrangements at all, then certainly 
it would appear that under the new conditions something 
like an Anglo-German alliance will quite inevitably come 
to pass within the next decade, Ultimately, as Captain 





Trapp points out, these questions are settled not by senti- 
ment but by facts, and the facts all point in that direction. 
However, whilst we admit that, in view of the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty, any German is entitled to believe that 
“ political morals have in no way changed,” we still think 
that they will be found to have changed all over Europe— 
except perhaps in Paris—and that Russia in particular 
has been permanently revolutionised so that she will never 
again play the sort of part which she has played in the 
past. Captain Trapp, though an ardent pacificist, seems 
to be profoundly obsessed by the Russian peril. We think 
he is wrong. But if he is right, then all the rest of his book 
is right. 


THE ORIGINS OF FRENCH 
ROMANTICISM 


The Origins of French Romanticism. By M. B. Fivcu and 
E. A. Peers, Constable. 15s. net. 


If one has dwelt too long among contemporary books, 
and thought rather too highly of contemporary reputations, 
such a book as this is a very useful antidote. All the plati- 
tudes about the transcience of fame and the uncertainty 
of critical judgments do not prevent us from being as definite 
and positive as our ancestors on the merits of our own 
particular prophets. The habit of excessive praise, the 
practice of extreme denigration survive unchecked, and 
nothing as a rule disturbs the serene confidence with which 
we forget the lessons of the past. Among the names which 
occupy the attention of Mr. M. B. Finch and Mr. Allison 
Peers are Diderot, Chateaubriand, Chénier, Rousseau, and 
de Stael. The names at least are familiar to any who have 
a knowledge of French literature, but how many of us 
ever trouble to read any of Diderot, except perhaps 
a disreputable conte, any of Chateaubriand except his 
Memoirs, any of Chénier except what we find in anthologies, 
anything of Rousseau except the Confessions, or anything 
at all of Madame de Stael? Yet how these authors were 
praised. Diderot, whom Voltaire called Pantophile, was 
also compared to Plato and Aristotle; Chateaubriand’s 
Génie du Christianisme shares, with the novels of Scott and 
the sermons of Newman, the responsibility for the Catholic 
revival’; Chénier hoped to rank with Lucretius; Rousseau 
had disciples as ardent and as difficult as those of Mr, 
Wells, who wish to translate his impulsive fancies into 
hard facts, and de Stael, with whom Napoleon condescended 
to quarrel, had a reputation as great as the neglect which 
has now fallen on her work. 

In this monograph the authors, with great industry and 
painstaking attention to detail, have endeavoured to show 
how the romantic movement in France was fostered. They, 
perhaps rightly, deem it unnecessary to show that a rigid 
line does separate the classical and romantic. In England 
one could net place one’s authors with quite the precision 
which is legitimate in writing of France. Yet even in 
Frante there are authors who seem to our later view to 
belong to both schools. Chénier, for instance, aimed at a 
classic ideal, and Mr. Finch and Mr. Peers call him “ in 
all essentials a thoroughgoing Classic,” in spite of the judg- 
ment of Sainte-Beuve. Certainly, by the test of love of 
Nature which they most frequently apply, Chénier is classic, 
His view of nature is the view of the holiday-maker, of the 
townsman who likes a little place “ to run down to,” of a 
country which is pastoral and rural and where the landscape 
arranges itself for the civilised being. Nor do we think 
that he can be called Romantic on the score of such lines as 

J’aime 4 venir goiter la fraicheur du rivage, 

Et, bien loin des cités, sous un épais feuillage, 

Ne pensant 4 rien, libre et serein comme [air, 

Réver seul, en silence et regardant la mer. 
It is only a property sea, after all; a sea which is proper 
to a mood of “ melancholy,” the melancholy which Milton 
sang and Burton anatomised. If one were to try and 
distinguish between the romantic approach to Nature and 
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the classical approach, one might say that the chief and 
permanent distinction is this. The classical artist regards 
Nature as something subsidiary to his mood or tempera- 
ment, something one can go visit; the romantic thinks of 
Nature as a something of which man is a part, and whose 
manifestations are sublimer than anything man can effect 
or produce. In Pascal can be found the philosophical 
attitude to Nature which found artistic expression in Ossian 
and in such later writers as Hugo. Indeed, the only criti- 
cism one feels inclined to make against this excellent essay 
is that the authors have kept a little too strictly to the 
literary aspects of romanticism. The spirit which is ex- 
pressed in Hugo and Chateaubriand affected more than 
literature ; just as Newman preceded Darwin with a theory 
of development, so in Pascal can be found the view of 
Nature which subsequently overwhelms us in the romantic 
poets and painters. The wilder aspects of romanticism, 
its sentimentality, its over-emotionalism, its picturesque 
refusal to be anything but miserable, are indeed the invention 
of a later generation. ‘That all the essential romantic notes 
can be found before 1825 is the thesis of this essay, and 
we think the authors make good their argument. 


A STRANGE BIOGRAPHY 


President Wilson. By Danret Hatfvy. Translated from 
the French by Hucu Stoxes. JohnLane. 7s. 6d. net. 


Aristotle’s famous dictum, that a probable impossibility 
was to be preferred to an improbable possibility, was 
intended, we know, as a canon for tragic poets. But if, 
with all respect to the great Stagyrite, one may apply 
it to publishers, the appearance of this book at this time 
must be set down as breaking the rule. The title-page 
calls it simply ‘ President Wilson.” The publisher’s 
wrapper further excites our curiosity with the words, 
“A Frenchman’s Interpretation of President Wilson,” 
and proclaims that “ within the limits of a volume inevitably 
destined for an immediate interpretation of Mr. Wilson 
to the people of France, Mr. Halévy has here produced 
what is little less, in its way, than a masterpiece.” This, 
we may say in parenthesis, is little less, in its way, than a 
violent exaggeration. But of that more anon; for the 
moment we are speaking of the publisher. Eagerly turning 
over the title-page we come to the author’s preface, where 
we were astonished to see the date, October, 1917. We 
looked incredulously to the last chapter, and found it was 
true. It stops at the entry of America into the war in 
1917! It is a possibility, because it is a fact; but, surely 
it was improbable that the thing should be done— 
desperately improbable. However, it has been done, and, 
swallowing our chagrin, we have read the book. 

It is not altogether a bad book. It is well written, 
and well translated. It is cleverly constructed, but it is 
stamped all over with that date of 1917. Mr. Halévy 
paints his hero as he saw him, and as he wanted the French 
people to see him, at that critical time. The picture is cold 
and hard and purposeful. There are few intimate touches, 
practically nothing of Mr. Wilson as a human being; it is, 
so to speak, a sublimated biography of the deus ex machina, 
who was to settle the hopeless tangle of the European 
conflict. The god’s career is presented as the steady, 
almost monotonous, progress of a rather narrow, very 
obstinate, self-reliant and masterful mind, inspired by a 
lofty moral fervour, though shrewd and always practical 
in outlook. And at the end we see, as doubtless Mr. Halévy 
meant us to see, nothing but a great preacher endowed with 
a dictatorship—holding ‘in the hollow of his hands the 
full power which should have been his from the beginning— 
a power infinitely greater than that of any other living 
ruler and unsurpassed by that of Alexander or of 
Napoleon.” That result Mr. Halévy achieves by a skilful 
piece of special pleading, mainly based on a careful selection 
from many of Mr. Wilson’s speeches and a few of his actions 
in three distinct periods—the periods of his headship of 


Princeton University, his Governorship of New Jersey, 
and his Presidency. The picture, doubtless, served 
admirably for 1917; but it does not serve for 1920. 

Mr. Halévy’s readers have seen President Wilson in action 
in Europe. They awaited a great triumph of idealism, 
and they watched with bitter disappointment a great 
failure. For the President was a failure at Paris—not a 
failure, maybe, sub specie eternitatis, but a failure judged 
by all the human hopes of the moment—and he failed in 
Europe largely for the reasons that made him successful 
in America. He suffered from the defects of his qualities. 
At home he could dominate by his obstinacy and his moral 
fervour. He was a Cromwell who could preach and com- 
mand. But his colleagues on the Supreme Council were 
not Washington Secretaries to take his orders, nor, we 
fear, were they Puritans to be moved by Holy Writ. 
“Mr. Wilson’s five months’ record,” wrote a Canadian 
journalist of him when he was a State Governor, “ has 
shown that he is an idealist who can down the politicians 
and get results.” But alas! the simple scoundrels of New 
Jersey were a very different proposition from the rusés of 
Europe, and the “ results ” that he got from Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau, and even from the unfortunate 
Signor Orlando, were a rude shock. President Wilson 
failed in the peace-making, in short, because dictatorship 
and oratory were useless there, while the one power which 
he needed—the power to conciliate (in the widest and best 
sense of the term)—was precisely that in which he was 
lacking. 

President Wilson knew where Teschen was, and Mr. Lloyd 
George did not. But Mr. Lloyd George knew how to handle 
men. The President stood out stiffly for great ideals; 
M. Clemenceau did not stand out at all, but adroitly 
manceuvred for his one small one, to get the best for France. 
Even Signor Orlando knew when to go home. And so the 
idealist was beaten by the realists of Europe. He was 
beaten, too, by the realists of America for very much the 
same reason. His masterful self-reliance kept him aloof 
from his adversaries. He could have made friends of the 
Republicans by giving them a representation among his 
advisers in Paris. Instead, he ignored them and left them 
to prepare their revanche in the Senate. And so the 
apostle of the League of Nations and the protagonist of 
peace finds his own country outside the League and unable 
to ratify the peace. We do not recall ail this in order 
to belittle President Wilson. It does not prove indeed 
that he is not a great man who has aimed high and inspired 
the world. But what it does show is the danger of a great 
man overestimating his greatness. And it shows also, 
we think, that Mr. Halévy’s picture of the President is 
unsatisfactory—not simply because it does not appear 
true in the light of subsequent events, but because it never 
was more than a portion of the truth. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN INDIA 


The Diary of a Sportsman-Naturalist in India. By E. P. 
STEBBING. Lane. £1 ls. net. 

We do not remember a “ sporting” book which gives 
a better idea of what Indian jungles are to the sportsman 
than this. Those who have felt their charm—but no, 
charm is essentially the wrong word; it is fascination, 
almost a possession which they throw over one. At any 
rate, anyone who has once felt the grip of them, their 
quick changes from vast silence and deep gloom to brilliant 
life, their savage wildness, the way they immediately 
engulf and cut one off from the niggling worries of civilisa- 
tion, even their terrific heat, fevers and almost unendurable 
fatigues ; anyone, in fact, who has ever reached that stage 
at which he could sit down and cry at the torture of carrying 
his rifle a step further, or at which he would gladly give 
everything he possesses for a pool of muddy water, will 
find that Mr. Stebbing’s diary plunges him straight into 
the atmosphere of those painfully delightful memories. 
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The book is full of sportsman’s yarns, and very good 
sportsman’s yarns they are, too. Read the story of how 
Mr. Stebbing was treed by a bison in the Chota Nagpur 
district or, better still, of the leopard in the court of the 
ruined fort of Mohammed Khan, and you must be very 
sophisticated and civilised not to realise the spirit of the 
sportsman and his jungles. Unfortunately, perhaps, in 
these degenerate days, though one may expel civilisation 
with a fork, she is always poking in her ugly head again. 
We cannot leave Mr. Stebbing and his book with a mere 
pat on the back and the recognition of their sportsmanship. 
For Mr. Stebbing, even on the cover of his book, refuses 
to call himself merely a sportsman; he is a “ sportsman- 
naturalist.” And the last half of his book is devoted to 
the subject of game protection in India. Mr. Stebbing 
has been for many years an officer in the Indian Forest 
Department, and has a vast experience of different Indian 
jungles, and everything which he has to say about game 
protection is interesting. But his attitude towards the 
fauna of India and their protection reveals a most curious 
state of mind in the modern sportsman. He is careful 
to impress upon us at times that his interest in the animals 
of the jungle is not merely that of their slayer but also 
of a naturalist and observer; we accept his word, but there 
is very little evidence to support it in these pages. They 
leave us with a persistent picture of Mr. Stebbing with a 
rifle in his hand bent upon killing something. And the 
whole of the last part of this book shows that he wants to 
protect the wild beasts in order ultimately that Europeans 
may shoot them. Like nearly all Anglo-Indian sportsmen, 
he wants the Government to prevent the natives of India 
killing wild animals except (and even this is rather a grudging 
except) in order to protect their crops. This claim that 
game should be protected so that a few score Englishmen 
may shoot it, and the inhabitants of the country be debarred 
from shooting it, has always seemed to us a curious com- 
mentary upon British government in India. And here is 
another even more curious example of the British sports- 
man’s mentality. Mr. Stebbing in his book gives a descrip- 
tion of the methods of killing game in use among what he 
calls the Indian poachers, but who should be really called 
Indian sportsmen. Among other methods is that by which 
black buck are caught; a fish hook is inserted in a bael 
fruit, the buck swallows it, and is caught exactly like a 
fish on a line. Mr. Stebbing calls this “ fiendish cruelty,” 
and speaks with indignation of the “fiends who are 
practising this devilish form of hunting.” Yet on a previous 
page we find Mr. Stebbing doing to the beautiful mahseer 
fish precisely what the Indian fiend is doing to the “ dainty 
little ” black buck. There is a difference no doubt between 
fishes and mammals, but is the difference enough to carry 
the burden of so much indignation? 


FOCH: HIS CHARACTER AND 
LEADERSHIP 


Foch: His Character and Leadership. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is an ironical thing that the technique of war should 
have so little appeal to any save specialists. Arts and the 
other sciences may be studied, and their methods followed 
carefully by people who have no hope or wish to pursue 
them, but it is a rare thing for any save soldiers to be 
interested in the method of war, which may more definitely 
change our life than any other thing in the world. 
And many of us find the lives of great soldiers lacking 
in the vivid interest which surrounds the lives of artists, 
of statesmen, of travellers and men of science. There are 
exceptions: Napoleon still claims our attention, but not 
altogether as soldier; but how many bother to read about 
Hannibal or Sherman or even Wellington? The generals 
in the Great War were all in an unusually unfortunate 
position. None of them could for a moment compete 
with the events they tried to control. Artistically, the 


By R. Recouty. 





“The Starving Millions 
of Central Europe ” 


These words were used in a special appeal made by Tae New 
STATESMAN on the 26th June: and we quote, in order to 
emphasize, the following passage from the same source : 


** It is impossible to imagine a more urgent purpose. There are 
to-day hundreds of financial appeals before the public. Every 
sort of Institution, from Universities to Homes for the Blind, 
is asking for money—and most of them deserve to get it. But 
the absolute need of food and clothing with which large areas 
of Central Europe are afflicted ought surely to take precedence 
of every other demand upon the pockets of those who have any 
means to spare. How far the present desperate situation is due 
to the policy of the Allied Governments may be a matter of 
opinion ; but about the situation itself there is no doubt what- 
ever, and the only immediately available remedies are private 
remedies. It is a question of helping to keep alive people 
who will otherwise die.” 


HIS estimate of the situation is in no way exaggerated. 

We have in our possession authoritative information— 

too full to quote in the space at our disposal—which we shall 

be happy to forward to anybody interested. We can here give 
no more than an indication of the conditions and the needs. 


R. OSCHMANN, Supervising Physician of Public Schools 
at Frankfort, in a document compiled with characteristic 
Teutonic thoroughness, states that instead of the 2,500 calories 
required by the human body, the German population was forced 
to be content in 1916 with 1,344 calories ; in 1917, with 1,100— 
little more than a third of the nutritive value which the French 
Government was able to demand for the French population. 
Up to the present time conditions have not improved. 


The lack of food, medical supplies and soap have brought the 
inevitable corollary of disease: ‘Tuberculosis and puerperal 
fever have claimed an enormous percentage of victims, while 
rickets and other diseases of the bone have increased to an 
appalling extent. 


Conditions in Austria are, if anything, even more alarming, 
The slight decrease in the number of deaths of children in 
1920 compared with 1919 may fairly be attributed to the help 
that has been given by Americans and British. In 1919 Tuber- 
culosis accounted for one in four deaths and shows no signs of 
abatement this year. The number of deaths continues to 
exceed the number of births every week. 


Poland’s plight is almost incredibly serious. According to 
Colonel Gilchrist, of the United States Army Medical Corps, 
who has been in Poland for the last twelve months, that country 
is “threatened with the worst typhus fever epidemic in the 
history of the world, which, unless checked, will prove a danger 
that will threaten the whole of Europe.” 


We have workers in all the stricken districts doing their best 
to cope with the situation, but the magnitude and urgency of 
the need can scarcely be exaggerated. Help is needed, and 
needed at once, if it is to be effective, and we appeal to readers 
of this review in the assurance that they will respond to the 
full measure of their power. 


Money (which may be ear-marked, if desired, for special 
countries) should be sent to 


A. RUTH FRY, Hon. Sec., 
Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ Relief Committee, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


Gifts in kind—clothing, medical supplies, soap, etc.,—should 
be sent to the Committee’s Warehouse at 11 St. Bride Street, 


E.C, 4. 
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size of the European conflict swamped altogether the 
individualities of the soldiers, but those who emerge have 
emerged not by the strength of popular feeling but 
expert opinion. 

Of those whom expert opinion has agreed to praise, 
Marshal Foch is chief. This book about him is neither 
life nor interpretative essay, but rather a series of papers 
on different moments in the war, with a particular emphasis 
laid on Foch’s part in it. Captain Recouly uses a lively 
style rather cleverly to hide the poverty of his material. 
He does not add anything much to our knowledge of Foch, 
but he says very clearly and emphatically what he does 
know, and if his matter is unimportant his manner is full 
of a sort of parade-ground impressiveness. Foch was the 
child of a civil servant ; he has a brother who is a Jesuit ; 
he was a very successful lecturer at the Ecole de Guerre ; 
he inspires men with confidence by an abrupt, confident 
manner. Perhaps the most valuable part of the book, 
in the light it throws on Foch’s character, is that when 
Captain Recouly quotes from Foch’s lectures. It is evident 
that he extolled as supreme a quality which he himself 
possessed in abundance. 

Just as certain militarists, especially the Germans— 
though the same fallacy occurred in English critics on the 
war—extolled above all things material power, so Foch 
extols moral power. 

The moral factor is the most important element in war; the will 
to conquer sweeps all before it. There is a psychological phenomenon 
in great battles which explains and determines their result. One 
hundred thousand men leave ten thousand of their number dead 
upon the ground and acknowledge themselves beaten ; they retreat 
before the victors who have lost as many men if not more. Neither 
one side nor the other knows, when they withdraw, what its own 
losses have been nor how heavy those of the opposing force, therefore, 
it is not on account of material damage, still less from any possible 
computation of figures, that the losers give up the struggle. 
‘** Ninety thousand vanquished retire before ninety thousand victors, 
solely because they do not wish to fight any longer, and this reluctance 
is because they do not believe that they can win.” 

Foch believes that leadership is important, but certainly, 
that the moral factor is most important, because without it 
neither numbers nor abundance of material can be used 
advantageously. ‘There is a good deal to be said for the 
theory that the Germans lost the war simply because 
their commanders underestimated the moral factor, both 
in war and in statesmanship. Foch does represent, on 
the military side, the ideal for which the Allies were fighting. 
This is teally the trend of Captain Recouly’s book, and it 
is unfortunate. that he should take up four-fifths of his 
space with telling over again the stories of particular battles. 
We could have spared all his detailed accounts of campaigns 
for a few more pages on the life or the career of Foch. 


THE JEWS IN POLAND 


Poland and the Minority Races. By Artuur L. Goopnart, 
M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; 
lately Captain, United States Army. Allen and Unwin, 
10s, 6d. net. 

Mr. Goodhart went out to Poland in the summer of 1919 
as counsel to Mr. Morgenthau’s Mission which, at the 
request of M. Paderewski, then Polish Premier, had been 
appointed by President Wilson to inquire into the anti- 
Semitic excesses. His book does not aim at a systematic 
analysis of the relations between the Poles and the Minority 
Races, nor does it go over the ground covered by the official 
report. It is a diary of his personal experiences, and as 
such “ attempts to give a more intimate picture of con- 
ditions in Poland than could be done in a formal report 
of the Mission.” 

The condition of the Jews having been the subject of 
the inquiry, it was with Jewish affairs that Mr. Goodhart 
was brought into specially close contact. Captain Wright, 
who went to Poland as Assistant-Commissioner to Sir 
S. Samuel, says in his report* that even when “the more 


* White Paper, Miscellaneous No, 10 (1920); Cmd, 674, 








disgraceful manifestations of hatred to Jews will cease 

the situation of the Jews will hardly be a happier 
one.” Mr. Goodhart does not express general opinions, 
but this is the impression one derives from his book also, 
Worse than incidental pogroms seems the atmosphere of 
relentless hatred and unspeakable contempt in which the 
Jewish minority lives in Poland. When boarding a train 
Mr. Goodhart noticed that “the Jews waited until the 
others had got into the train and then crowded in after 
them. Apparently they had been pushed back so often 
that they do not dare go in first.” ‘I have noticed this 
again and again on the street cars in Warsaw.” In the 
country districts he met Jewish village traders on the road, 
““As we passed them they would shrink back into the 
protection of the trees. Some of them lifted their caps, 
but most of them only stared at us with their large, hopeless 
eyes.” With the Jews of Lithuania and White Russia it 
was different. ‘‘ The Jews I have met in Wilno or Minsk 
were modern and efficient and were better able to take care 
of themselves than these hopeless-looking, down-trodden 
men in Polish villages.” He talked to Jewish traders and 
artisans in Lodz. A carpenter complained that ‘ what 
little building there was, was being done by the Government, 
and it employed only Polish workmen.” The fish-dealer 
could buy no fish from the Polish landowners, because he 
was a Jew. ‘“‘ Next appeared the hand-weavers, who said 
they had no cotton; the grocers, who said that they could 
obtain no supplies because everything was Government 
controlled, and the Government favoured the Polish Co- 
operative Stores.” The street pedlars were refused licences ; 
Jews employed by the municipality were discharged. In 
factories the Poles did not allow Jews to work with them, 
** and then turned round and accused them of being parasites 
because they did no productive work.” Worst of all was 
the anti-Semitic feeling in the Polish army. Its advance 
in White Russia and Lithuania was marked by various 
excesses, 

Incidental information given by Mr. Goodhart on the 
Bolshevik army shows what a high degree of discipline it 
had reached even then, and goes far to explain its recent 
successes. In Vilna he was told by a shopkeeper that 
“the only good thing in Bolshevik rule was that the dis- 
cipline of their army had been very strict—no soldiers had 
ever stolen from his counters.”” The Commissars, a Polish 
Countess told him at Minsk, “ behaved like a robber band. 
The private soldiers, however, did not steal, because the 
discipline was so strict.” And again other witnesses told 
him that because of the strict discipline of the Bolsheviks 
“there had been no robberies or murders in the city while 
they were there.” This is more than the Polish Command 
was able to achieve. Nor seem the stories of Bolshevik 
mass-executions borne out by evidence. Thus, ¢.g., in 
Minsk, where according to Polish Press reports between three 
and five thousand persons had been executed by the Bol- 
sheviks, the Polish Countess quoted above “ thought that 
between 70 and 80 people had been executed during the 
seven months in which the Bolsheviks had governed the 
city.” And this Mr. Goodhart describes as the largest 
number he had heard given. Moreover, by no means all 
of them were political cases. Thus Mr. Goodhart’s evidence 
bears out Captain Wright’s statements about the Bolshevik 
rule in White Russia. “‘ The Bolshevik chariot was drawn 
neither by terror nor by plunder,” wrote Captain Wright. 
“The Bolshevik administration was a parody of the Tsarist 
administration, which itself was little better than a parody. 
I think it was probably a good example of Bolshevik rule 
when it is not frightened into showing its teeth and claws.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Collection Gallia. H. pe Bauzac. “La REcHERCHE DE L’ABSOLU.” 
Dent. 3 Fr. 


Balzac is not a model stylist, and often not a good arranger of 
his material. But no reader of intelligence can fail to be struck 
by his. insight into human character, his creative imagination, and 
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MICHAEL FORTH. 
By Mary Johnston. 
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MARE NOSTRUM. 
By Ibanez. 
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= THE IVORY TRAIL. 
By Talbot Mundy. 


RAINBOW VALLEY. 
By L.M. Montgomery. 
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DEVELOPMENT. = 
By Winifred Bryher. 


BEAUTY & BANDS. 
By E. Thorneycroft Fowler. 
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SALT. 
By Charles G. Norris. 


THE NORTH DOOR. 
By Greville Macdonald 


An English Wife in Berlin 


By Evelyn, Princess Blucher. 19s. net. 
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LT.-GEN. SIR STANLEY MAUDE. 
Authorised Biography by 
Maj.-General Sir C. E. Callwell. 


Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


= “An admirable account of Sir Stanley Maude’s life. Sir Charles 
Callwell is particularly to be congratulated on the justice and 
= candour with which he has written this book.’’—Spectator. 


MMCONSTABLE 10-12 Orange St. London W.C. 2.\TJ; 
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RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 


A Book for Those who 


are Creating the Future. 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Author of “‘ Married Love,” “‘ Wise Parenthood,’’ etc 
6s. net. By post 6s. 6d. 


A companion volume to “ Married Love,” and, like that 
book, containing much that is novel and profound. Were all 
mothers and fathers to know what is in this book, and to use 
its wisdom, a few decades would see the human race transformed 
and irradiated. 


NOW ON SALE. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 























LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 


Seagased by the International Labour Office, League of 
Nations, for the Mission of Inquiry into 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL a oe UNDER 
THE BOLSHEVIK REGIME 


A genuinely impartial account of Bolshevik decrees and 
laws affecting ours, wages, unemployment, strikes, 
workers’ control of industry, and other industrial questions, 
with some particulars of their application and results ; 
based on information obtained from direct and indirect 
sources in the Chief European capitals. All the available 
evidence, including much hitherto unpublished material, 
is presented, with the sole aim of attaining the truth on the 
most perplexing problem of modern times. This is the 
first important book to regard Bolshevism, not as a 
doctrine to be defended or attacked, but as a social pheno- 
menon to be studied. A complete bibliography is included. 


440 pages fully documented, collated and classified 


PRICE 7/G@ NET 
Postage Ninepence. 


Published for the International Labour Office by 
HARRISON and SONS, LTD., St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 2. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. METHUEN, and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





Einstein’s Great Book 

Just Published 

RELATIVITY: The Special and the General 
Theory. 

By Albert Einstein, Ph.D., Professor of Physics at the 
University of Berlin. Translated by Robert W. Lawson, 
D.Se., Sheffield University. With a portrait and five 

diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A book by the discoverer of the world-famed Theory in 
simple terms both for the student and the general reader. 


OLD VILLAGE LIFE. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
F.S.A. With many illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

In this book Mr. Ditchfield traces the development of 
rural England from the earliest times to the present day. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. By C. Delisle 
Burns. With 4 diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A short statement, for the use of the general reader, of 
the chief problems which arise from the contact between 
different governments and peoples. 


New Novels 
TARZAN THE UNTAMED. By Edgar Rice 


Burroughs, author of the “Tarzan” Books. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume, with its unparalleled adventures, will pro- 
bably have the largest sale of a series of books of which the 
popularity has, in modern times, been unprecegented. 


THE LEOPARD AND THE LILY. By Marjorie 
Bowen. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A brilliant historical romance which tells the adventures 
of an English captain in the service of Duké Francois, chiefly 
in mediaeval Brittany. 


THE RANCHMAN. By Charles Alden Seltzer, 


author of “ Firebrand Trevison’’ Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. 
A thrilling story of the Western plains and of a man’s fight 
against knavery. There is a very attractive heroine in the 
story. 


RIMROCK JONES. By Dane Coolidge, author 
of ‘*‘ The Desert Trail.’’ Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
A red-blooded novel of the Cactus Country, written ‘by a 
man who knows the desert. 


- METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 
THE BOOKPLATE MAGAZINE 


Number Four, Contains Plates by 
FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., T. STURGE MOORE, 
AUSTIN O. SPARE, FRED ROE, R.Il., HALDANE 
HOOD, VERNON HILL, C. LOVAT FRASER, Historical Plates of 
American Presidents, etc. By Post 2s, 8d_ 


THE MORLAND PRESS, 190 EBURY STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 
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OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly 
Telephone : Central 1515 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 
Established in 1816. 


for 





OOKS.—Gould’s Birds of Britain, 8 vols., 375 col. plates, £75; 
Surtee’s Sporting Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., hf. calf, £11; Lever’s Novels, 37 
vols., Edit. de Luxe, £28; Hoppé Studies of Russian Ballet, 6s., pub. 21s. ; 

Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £5 10s.; Whe atley" 8 Pepys Diary, 10 vols., £7 10s.; Omar 
Khayyam, illus. by Brangwyn, 10s. 6d.; English Dialect © Tictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Bibliography of O. Wilde, 12s. 6d. (pub. 25s. ); Punch, 100 vols. in 26, £10 10s.; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £28; Dict. Nat. Biography, 24 vols., thin pa per, £2 4; Geo, 
Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 358. : Etchings of Frank Brangwyn, ‘e4 4s. Yatalogues free. 
Books bought. 3,000 wanted. List free-—-HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, 


Birmingham. WANTED.—Caricature Magazine, Tegg, 1807, ete. 





OOKS.—Bewick's Birds, large paper, 2 vols., 
Dictionary, vols. 1 to 6, £7 7s. ; Scott’ 8 Poems, some First Editions, 8 vols., 8vo,, 
full calf, gilt, fine lot, £5 5s., 1809-22 ; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best edit., 

Cadell, 1829, £6 6s. ; Farmer's Merry Songs aoe Ballads, 4 vols., £5 5s. ; Handle Cross, 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Hawbuck Grange, Romford Hounds, Plain or 
Ringlets, fine set of coloured plates by Leech, etc., 6 vols., £5 10s. ; Diana of George of 
Montemayor, folio, 1598, rare, £25; R. L. Stevenson's Works, * Edinburgh " Edition, 
32 vols., £80; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods ; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
First Edite. illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols., fine set, £25 ; 
Hoppé Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s. publishe od 21s. ; Rabelais’ Works, trans- 

lated by Urquhart, 5 vols., 1901, 21s. ; Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited issue, specially 
illus., rare, £3 3s. ; An American Glossary, by R. H. Thornton, 2 voils., 191 3, 78. 6d.; 

Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s. ; Omar Khay yam, illus. by Dulac. 
2 2s. ; Thackeray's Works, 26 vols., C ‘axton Pub. Co. £4 4s. ; George Eliot's Novels, 
21 vols., scarce, £5 58. ; W ordsworth’ s White Doe of Rhylstone, Ist edit., 1815, boards, 
uncut, rare, £5 5s. : Oliver Goldsmith's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s. ; Mete- 

ne 8 Choice Examples of Wedgwood Art, folio, 1879, £3 3s.; Nineteen Early Drawings 

Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. ;send also for catalogue. If you want a 

book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Iam the most expert book finder 
extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Bandello, 6 vols. ; Villon’s Poems, and 
George Moore's first editions, any. 


1804, £4 48.; Oxford 


Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, 
any others in this edition ; 
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descriptive power. Here he has pictured the largely unconscious 
selfishness of the scientific inventor. Balthazar Claes had been happily 
married for some years when he slowly but surely destroyed his 
wife and himself in the search for the Absolute—a chemical inquiry, 
we may add, more expensive than the studies of Oxford philosophers. 
The story is not one of Balzac’s greatest, but full, as usual, of curious 
sidelights, such as the little dissertation on architecture which begins 
it. We are glad to see a classic which did much to enlarge the scope 
of the modern novel made available in a neat and handy form. 


A Dull Day in London and other Sketches. 
Nash. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy has written a prefatory note to these slight 
but charming sketches. A Dull Day in London is the first of them 
but, we think, the least attractive and original. The writer’s sympathy 
with inanimate nature is more convincing than her rather obvious 
and sentimentalised reading of the minds of birds and animals. The 
Footfall shows a very lovely physical and spiritual sensitiveness to the 
murmur that goes on for ever on the wanderer’s road. It would be 
perfect if a religious, and consequently conventional, note had not 
been introduced in the last lines. In Contentment there is equal dis- 
cernment of two opposite joys—the joys of home and of travel— 
which makes the sketch a telling one. Not Without Honour is a vivid 
little comment on a country village’s ignorance of the greatness of one 
of its inhabitants, 


Res Metrica: An Introduction to the Study of Greek and Roman 
Versification. By the late Wi1u1am Ross Harpe. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is not the usual guide to Latin and Greek verse composition, 
but a learned little treatise of much wider scope. The late Prof. 
Hardie, finding nothing satisfactory in German on the subject of 
metre, was led on to compose this book, which ranges from the Homeric 
hexameter to the Odes of Horace. The survey gains much from 
its historical arrangement, giving a clear view of the relaxations 
and restrictions which metres show at different times. Much is 
still in dispute, and the quarrels of metricians are too technical to 
interest the ordinary reader. Prof. Hardie’s views are always worth 
consideration, and he has clearly established the difference between 
Greek and Latin handling, the latter being for more than one reason 
less free and varied than its models. “ It seems certain that the 
more complex and variable types of Greek lyric were found to be 
unworkable in Latin.”” The Greeks, greater in literary work than in 
analysing it, have left us no satisfactory rules by which they worked ; 
and here, as in the early verse of Rome, theory is justified, though 
not, we think, of all the portents it has produced. Prof. Hardie has 
a thorough grasp of the whole subject, and we would sooner believe 
him to be right than the dogmatic German. He includes some 
pertinent references to English verse, ancient and modern. 


THE CITY 
fe the whole, it may be said that there is a better 


By Dora SIGERSON. 


tone in the stock markets. The most prominent 

feature of the week has been a rise of five or six 

pounds in Royal Dutch Petroleum, and the oil section 

generally looks healthy. Argentine rails look cheap, and 

in anticipation of good dividend declarations next month 

look worth buying. 
* * * 

The Dunlop Rubber Company readjustment of capital 
in the shape of the distribution of three bonus shares for 
each share held, which follows upon the recent issue of 
1,000,000 ordinary shares of £8 each, directs renewed 
attention to the rubber tyre industry, and as this is the 
most important factor governing the price of rubber, and 
consequently the rubber share market, I make no apology for 
returning to the subject. While the Dunlop is _pre- 
dominantly the greatest manufacturer in Europe, it is the 
American tyre situation which dominates the rubber market, 
for the very good reason that fully 75 per cent. of the world’s 
motor vehicles are running in America. According to a 
study of the American tyre situation, which has reached 
me from across the Atlantic, there have been rumours 
there of a reduction in tyre prices ; it is considered, however, 
that a cut in prices is uslibelp, and the rumours are probably 
based upon the fact that in the great tyre boom of 1918 
and 1919, scores of small manufacturing companies came 
into existence, the finances of which are not strong enough 
to stand the pressure of present high material costs. It is 
this, and not over-production, which has caused a certain 
amount of apprehension in America regarding the future 
of the tyre industry, the situation not being improved by 
the fact that railway congestion is causing it to be impossible 
for manufacturers to make full deliveries and is therefore 
throwing a further burden on their working capital. It is 


pointed out that while the cost of rubber at 40 cents. 
per lb. is actually lower than five years ago, the cotton fabrie, 
which constitutes 70 per cent. of the cost of tyres is to-day 
nearly $8 per lb., or six times its price in 1914. From 60 to 
80 per cent. of the sales of tyres are for replacement, and if 
the production of motor-cars during the next twelve months 
were halved, it would represent from only 10 to 20 per cent, 
of the tyre companies’ present business. There are no large 
stocks of tyres anywhere in the United States, and statisties 
show that for 1920 the consumption of tyres will be 10 per 
cent. in excess of the maximum production. It will be 
seen, therefore, that so far as the American conditions 
are concerned, neither tyre nor rubber producers have 
anything to fear. 
* * 7 

Strewn among the various reports from their different 
centres which appear in the monthly circulars issued by 
the big Banks are quite a number of interesting items. 
Thus, one learns from Carlisle that although indications 
point to the present boom in clothing and underwear ty 
spent itself, the man in the street being somewhat shy o 
buying, as he anticipates a slump in prices, the manu- 
facturer ‘‘ sees no prospect of his being able to buy next 

ring, except at much higher prices than are ruling to- 
day.” From Burton-on-Trent is reported the fact that 
Crosse and Blackwell have bought the National Machine 
Gun Factory and will, it is anticipated, employ from five 
to six thousand people there; given a satisfactory solution 
of the housing problem this town looks forward to increased 

rosperity, although one of the drawbacks from which its 
odien trade is suffering is in the supply of wood for beer 
barrels, the Russian oak generally used having to be replaced 
by inferior American wood. Rochdale reports that the 
housing problem is a serious factor, extensions to present 
businesses and new enterprises being hindered by lack of 
housing accommodation for workpeople. 

* * 


The agricultural problem is dealt with by the Ipswich 
correspondent of the London Joint City and Midland Bank, 
and his remarks are of such interest that they deserve 
quotation. 

Fat pigs made ridiculously high prices immediately on removal 
of control, but they have now settled down to fair market values. 
In Suffolk especially, where pigs are a favoured class of stock, an 
increasing number of sows are being kept, and it is probable that 
we shall see a remarkable recovery in numbers when statistics are 
available. 

Agriculturists in this area view with much alarm the upward 
trend of wages. A considerable portion of Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Essex is under arable cultivation, and hence a large labour bill 
has to be met, which is not the case with the essentially grazing 
countries. It may be said that a very good feeling exists between 
farmers and their employees, and it is to be hoped that wise counsels 
will prevail in any negotiations that may be made between the 
representatives of the two organisations. Compared with wages 
paid in other industries it would certainly appear that the agri- 
cultural worker is not getting sufficient ; on the other hand it is 
felt—and in a large measure this is substantiated by fact—that the 
Agricultural industry cannot pay more. Unlike other industries 
the extra cost cannot be passed on, the value of farming products 
being governed almost entirely by the law of supply and demand, 
and more often than not influenced by the price of importations. 

The Agricultural Bill is being generally discussed in farming 
circles and is welcomed as a much delayed measure. Agriculture 
will be placed on a much sounder footing by a guarantee of greater 
security of tenure. 





In view of the present state of the national finances, the need for , 


stimulating to the utmost the resources of the land cannot be too 

forcibly emphasized. ‘ ‘ 

From the Hull report of Barclays Bank one learns that 
trade with Germany is being steadily resumed, no fewer 
than seventy British vessels having arrived at Hull, Grimsby 
and Goole from German ports during the past six months. 
The cargoes have been extremely varied, including dye 
stuffs, toys, gramophones, Austrian wool, hosiery, leather 
oods, glass and earthenware, whilst the return cargoes, 
i.e., British exports to Germany, were chiefly wool and 
worsted yarns and goods, cotton goods, pig-iron, soap a0 
creosote. Aberdeen reports to the same Bank that with the 
removal of the control of meat on July 5th, prices of fat 
cattle advanced sharply, although substantial supplies 
were available, and that feeders and breeders still appear to 
have an abounding confidence in future prospects. It 1s 
evident that “ feeders” is a technical term relating to the 
producer and not to the consumer. 
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